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“You look unusually fresh this 
morning, dear!” 

“I really feel so—!i use CLARKE’S 
AMMONIA in my bath.” 





REPO 











DOUBLE 


. HALF iol 
PRICE STRENGTH 


ORDINARY HOUSEHOLD AMMONIA. 


Retains its Strength to the Last Drop. 


Used in the Bath all the year round, this popular 
Ammonia gives a delightful, refreshing feeling to the 
person. Its cleansing properties are manifested when 
used for washing china, glass, silver, clothes. &c. 
IT@S ANECESSITY AS WELL AS A LUXURY, AND ITS 
LOW PRICE BRINCS IT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
Large Sample Bottle Free on receipt of 3 penny 
stamps for postage. Address— 


CLARKE’S, 360 Old Kent Rd., London, $.E, 
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Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation. 
‘GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1900.” 


NEAVE'S 
or FOOD 


and 
CHEAPEST 

For INFANTS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. 
** Very carefully prepared and highly nutritious.” —Lancer. 


USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY, 
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BONUS YEAR, 1902. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
es) INSTITUTION «= 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
The PROFITS are divided solely amongst the 
Assured: already divided, £5,400,000. 
The next Division will be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all | 
Assurances previously effected and then existing will participate. 
Paid in Claims upwards of £11,000,000. 
Accumulated Fund, £5,500,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life 
Assurance at minimum cost, with provision for old age 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C. Actuary and Secretary. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
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25, 226, 262. Slip Pens, 332, 909, 287, 166, 
=404. In fine, medium, and broad Points. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST — SUPPER. 
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Our Veteran Painter 
THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


known and most _highly-respected 

members of the Royal Academy of 
Arts entered upon his 99th year. That we 
have still with us one who has lived in the 
reigns of five sovereigns of England — 
George III.,GeorgeIV., William TV., Victoria, 
and Edward VII., and whose recollections 
go back to Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, 
is surely something worthy of special note. 
When he was born Pitt and Fox were still 
living, and in his childhood and early man- 
hood the leading politicians were Perceval, 
Castlereagh, Bathurst, Sidmouth, Canning, 
and Liverpool, and the 


()° September 26 last, one of the best- 


impressed me with almost the freshness 
and interest of a first view. In respect of 
strength, simplicity, and harmony, Canter- 
bury Cathedral is well-nigh unrivalled. 

A two miles’ walk from the cathedral 
gates, going westwards on a road that, soon 
after the city is left behind, begins to ascend 
gradually, brought me to the little village of 
Harbledown, in the immediate outskirts of 
which stands Vernon Holme—Mr. Cooper's 
well-known residence. On arriving I was 
shown into the drawing-room, and shortly 
afterwards the aged artist entered, and 
placing a chair for me close to himself on 





leading authors Scott and 
Byron. When the battle 
of Waterloo was fought, 
Sidney Cooper was a 
sturdy lad earning his own 
living. He can remember 
when oil-lamps were still 
in use for the lighting of 
the streets of London; 
when there were no match- 
boxes, no railways, no tele- 
graphs, no postage-stamps, 
and no photographs. Such 
reminiscences imply a 
well-nigh patriarchal age, 
and constitute a claim to 
very peculiar regard. But 
when to this exceptional 
longevity are added the 
distinctions of large pro- 
fessional success, world- 
wide fame, and high moral 
character, it will be admitted that to have 
seen and conversed with a man so marked 
out from his fellows was a rare privilege 
indeed. And such it was my happiness 
recently to.enjoy. On one of the loveliest 
days of the past lovely summer, I made my 
way to Canterbury; and on getting there 
went at once to the cathedral to have a look 
at a building not only in itself architecturally 
beautiful, but closely connected also with 
such famous men in English history as 
Ethelbert and Augustine, Odo und Stigand, 
Lanfranc and Anselm, Henry II. and 
Thomas 4 Becket. I had not seen it since 
the spring of 1883, and so the sight of it 











From a private photo 


‘VERNON HOLME, CANTERBURY, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. SIDNEY COOPER 


his left side, saying that he was “rather 
hard of hearing,” we soon got into a quiet, 
earnest talk. I was agreeably struck with 
his unartistic style. Dressed in a well- 
made grey morning suit of prime material, 
he looked quite like other country gentle- 
men in easy circumstances. He is of a 
slight build, but well proportioned, and a 
little under the average height; and if 
judged by a first glance would be taken to 
be somewhere between seventy and eighty. 
It is only on observing more closely that 
you find the indications of a more advanced 
age—the slow movement, the measured 
speech, the sunken eye. Mr. Cooper’s sight, 
91 
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however, is still marvellously good, and his 
hand remarkably steady; otherwise he could 
not have painted for four hours continuously 
as he had done in the morning of the day 
of my visit. And here I cannot help 
referring to the corresponding strength 
displayed by the great Venetian painter, 
Titian. In the year 1566 Vasari went to 
Venice to see Titian. He tells us that he 
had “much pleasure in seeing him and 
conversing with him,” and he found him 
still painting. Titian was then eighty-nine, 
and although it is reported that he began 
a‘ Pretd’ in his 99th year (the year of his 
death), we have not evidence to show 
that his power for work was at all equal 
during the closing years to that possessed 
by our English veteran, whose career in 
point of extended and uninterrupted pro- 
ductiveness stands unparalleled. 

The chief facts in Mr. Cooper’s long 
career can be quickly told. He was born 
at Canterbury on September 26, 1803. 
When he was five years old his father 
deserted his mother and the children— 
three girls and two boys. Terrible was the 
struggle that she had to make in order to 
maintain herself and family. But she 
succeeded, and lived to see her youngest 
son one of England’s celebrities. His taste 
for drawing was early displayed, and in 
spite of the hindrances arising from poverty 
it was sedulously cultivated. His first 
sketch, made upon his school slate, was the 
Bell Tower of Canterbury Cathedral. When 
twelve years old he got employed by a 
coach-builder to paint the panels of the 
coaches; but he did not give up attention 
to drawing, although he found it hard to 
get “any effect on a slate.” His persever- 
ance was soon rewarded. A gentleman who 
was himself sketching the cathedral saw 
young Cooper drawing “ the great church,’ 
and spoke to him: and on finding that his 
mother could not afford to give him money 
to buy anything better to draw upon than a 
slate, one day said to him, “ Here is a 
bundle of pencils for you and some paper 
which I do not want, as I am going back to 
London.” The donor was George Catter- 
mole, who was then engaged on “ The 
Cathedrals of England.” But although he 
had now got pencils he had not a knife to 
cut them. So one day he ventured to ask a 
gentleman who was walking in the precincts 
of the church if he had a knife. ‘“ Yes, my 
little man, what do you want?” “TI told 
him, and he cut all my pencils —twelve, and 
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then coming up to the coping where I was 
established he looked at my drawing. 
‘Very good, my boy,’ he said, and passed 
on.” A few days after this gentleman gave 
him an order for a drawing, and on deliver- 
ing it, instead of five shillings—the price 
fixed—he received £5. It was none other 
than the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Manners-Sutton). In reference to this 
incident of his early days, Mr. Cooper says, 
“In looking back over the events of my 
life, I always feel that his kind encourage- 
ment and generosity to me as a little boy 
gave me faith in mankind, and really acted 
as the first inducement to me to persevere 
in taking up an artistic career.” 

When twenty years old he went to 
London, and on his own application he 
got entered as a student of drawing at 
the British Museum. Among his fellow- 
students was George Richmond. Shortly 
after he obtained, first a probationership 
and next a studentship at the Royal 
Academy, and so began his connection 
with the world-famed institution in whose 
exhibition from year to year the British 
public have become so familiar with the 
works of his hand. He was unable, how- 
ever, to avail himself of his student’s 
privileges, as his uncle, who had invited him 
to London, and had hitherto given him 
board and lodging, was either unable or 
unwilling to do so any longer. He returned 
to Canterbury, and set up for a drawing 
master, in which occupation, young though 
he was, he was fairly successful. In 1827 
he and an early friend,one William Burgess, 
the son of the coach-builder who had given 
him employment in his boyhood, planned a 
trip to the Continent, although neither 
could speak a word of any language but 
their own. In order to pay expenses 
Cooper drew portraits. of the landlords of 
the inns where they stayed. Then he made 
his way to Brussels, where he soon got 
plenty of work as a portrait-painter and 
teacher of drawing. It was when at Brus- 
sels that he formed the resolution to become 
another Paul Potter—to be a painter of 
animals. But it is interesting to note that 
when he actually saw at the Hague the 
renowned “ Bull” of the Dutchman he was 
disappointed, and felt no desire to copy it. 
On October 1, 1829, he was married to 
Miss Charlotte Pearson, to whose family 
he had been introduced some two years 
previously. Her father was a professor of 
fortification. Owing to the unsettled state 
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of affairs produced by the Revolution of 
1830, he had to return to England with his 
wife and child, and after a visit to Canter- 
bury he settled down in London, first in 
Tottenham Court Road, and later in Wind- 
mill Street, and St. John’s Wood. At this 
time he occupied himself in making sketches 
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Drawn for The Leisure Hour by F. Fissi 
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for a lithographer, and in drawing the cows 
and sheep whose forms and attitudes he 
was studying closely from day to day in 
Regent’s Park and Primrose Hill, at that 
date looking almost as if utterly in the 
country. It was at this time also that he 


made his first oil-painting of a cow and two 
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sheep, which he sold for £2. (For the 
picture in last season’s Academy—No. 503, 
“A Summer Evening in the Meadows ”— 
representing six cows, one standing, the 
rest lying, the stump of an old tree adjoin- 
ing—a favourite object with Mr. Cooper— 
he obtained £500 !) 

In 1834 his first picture for the Academy 
was painted and accepted. It was called 
“ Milking Time: Study in a Farmyard near 
Canterbury.” He received for it £100 from 
Mr.Robert Vernon, one of the most judicious, 
as well as liberal patrons of art that Eng- 
land has seen. And at every spring exhi- 
bition of the Academy since that date, there 
has been hung on the walls at least one 
production of his pencil. In 1842 he lost 
his wife, who died of consumption. In 
1845 he was elected an Associate of the 
Academy. 

In 1848 he was summoned to Osborne by 
Queen Victoria to make a painting for her 
of a favourite cow, which she called by the 
pet name of “ Buffie” (a shortened form of 
Buffalo—an animal which on account of its 
having a large “dewlap” the cow was 
thought to resemble). Very interesting is 
the account of his visit to the Palace. After 
he had been at work some four or five days 
the Queen expressed a wish to see the 
picture in progress. As soon as she saw it 
she said, “Oh yes, that is my Buffie!” and 
leisurely examining it, she pointed out this 
and that feature in the painting that seemed 
to her noteworthy. ‘1 have painted,” said 
Mr. Cooper, “for many persons of distine- 
tion, but I never came across any one who 
showed a more comprehensive appreciation 
of artistic excellence generally, or a more 
perfect and simple reliance upon my powers 
than in this particular instance, as to the 
execution of the work. She expressed her 
gratitude to me in the most courteous 
manner for allowing her to see the painting 
in its unfinished state, adding that she was 
delighted with the progress I had already 
made, and assuring me that she felt perfectly 
confident that I should please her in the 
finishing up of the rest of the picture.” 
He was about to leave when Prince Albert 
suddenly said, “How about those dock- 
leaves that you are introducing into the 
foreground, Mr. Cooper?” The artist re- 
plied, giving his reasons for their introduc- 
tion. ‘“ Well,” said the Prince jocosely, 
“they are beautifully painted, and doubtless 
assist the composition, but they do not give 
evidence of good farming.” Her Majesty 
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smiled appreciatively, and shaking her 
finger at the Prince, said, “‘ How about the 
little pool of water in which the heifer’s 
hind-legs are standing?’ “Oh,” said His 
Royal Highness, laughing, “I think it is a 
beautiful artistic idea, and gives a stamp of 
nature to the scene.” “ Yes, Albert,” said 
the Queen, “and I like its introduction 
much, but it is not evidence of good drain- 
ing.” “Upon this,” says Mr. Cooper, “ they 
both laughed heartily, and I confess I could 
not help joining in myself.” 

After remaining a widower for twenty 
years, it was Mr. Cooper’s good fortune in 
the year 1863, when he was sixty years old, 
to get united in marriage to a young lady, a 
Miss Cannon of Canterbury, who, notwith- 
standing the disparity of their ages, proved 
a true helpmeet, and with whom since then 
till now he has enjoyed (to use his own 
expression) “ unalloyed happiness.” Two 
years after his second marriage his mother 
died, aged eighty-seven, and in the house 
where all her children had been born. As 
a way of showing respect to her memory 
he bought the house, and afterwards turned 
it into a gallery of art, which later on he 
presented to the city of Canterbury, with 
all the drawings, paintings, statues, and 
casts it contained, “to be held in trust for 
the benefit of the citizens for ever.” The 
building, situated in’ St. Peter’s Street,—a 
very plain, indeed almost unnoticeable 
structure,—I had an opportunity of visiting 
on my return from Harbledown, and was 
pleased to find that the object that the 
donor had in view is being worthily at- 
tained. Hundreds are obtaining there an 
education in art furnished with facilities 
that were unknown to him in his early days. 
I may mention as a proof of the excellence 
of the training enjoyed by the pupils in the 
“Sidney Cooper Gallery of Art,” that in 
this year’s National Competition in connec- 
tion with South Kensington, one of them 
obtained a silver medal for ornamental 
treatment of natural objects. 

In October 1870 the Mayor and Council 
of Canterbury entertained him at a public 
banquet, and presented him with an address, 
expressing their gratification that one who 
had been brought up among them had, by 
the assiduous cultivation of his talents, done 
so much to add glory to their ancient city. 
Dr. Henry Alford, who was then Dean of 
Canterbury, in proposing his health, said : 

‘For the inhabitants of any town, for the 
members of any family, to have the step of a man 
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of genius among them is a high privilege. I feel 
that it is a pleasure to know that such a man as 
Sidney Cooper lives within two miles of me, and 
that I can associate with one who will lead me by 
his charming conversation to subjects far above the 
affairs of ordinary life. And not only does he live 
with us, but he does all he can to do us good.” 


Mr. Cooper’s reply, which was given in 
full in The Kent Herald of Thursday, 
November 3, 1870 (to which I am indebted 
for these particulars), touched every heart. 
Among other things he said : 


“‘T had but one object, nay I had two objects, 
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in which he is held; but probably the most 
signal was that bestowed upon him during 
the past summer, when the King conveyed 
to him his wish that he should come to 
Marlborough House to receive from him 
the Royal Victorian Order, but intimating 
at the same time, with his usual thought- 
fulness, that if there would be any risk in 
coming so far at his advanced age, the dis- 
tinction would be conferred in his absence. 
Happily Mr. Cooper was in such health as 
warranted him to undertake the journey ; 
and on July 30 he had the honour of being 





A SUMMER EVENING IN THE MEADOWS 


From the Painting by T. Sidney Cooper, R.A. Exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1901 


(By permission of the Artist) 


in erecting that gallery of art which I have devoted 
to the inhabitants of my native city and its neigh- 
bourhood. The one was to dedicate it to her who 
fostered me in my years of infancy and youth ” (this 
reference to his mother so overcame him that Mr. 
Cooper could not proceed with his remarks, during 
the interval of which he was greeted with warm 
applause), ‘‘ and I determined to erect it on the very 
site of my birthplace ; and the other object was 
that the youths of Canterbury who feel a desire for 
the study of art may avail themselves of those 
opportunities which were denied to me.” 

Mr. Cooper has received during his long 
career many tokens of the high estimation 


presented to his Sovereign as the oldest 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
and received from his hands the promised 
mark of his esteem. 

It was in 1867 that Mr. Cooper was 
elected R.A., an honour to which, he tells 
us, he had long aspired, but which had 
been as long denied to him. Immediately 
after his election to a seat among the 
Forty, he was made a member of the 
Athenzeum Club, where he met for the first 
time with Charles Dickens, with whom 
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began an intimacy which was only inter- 
rupted by the great novelist’s death in 
June 1870. And here it may be con- 
venient to observe that in the several 
stages of his career, Mr. Cooper got to 
know the most celebrated people of the 
time in their several walks of life: for 
example, among artists, Turner, Roberts, 
Lawrence, Shee, Stanfield, Mulready, 
Maclise, the Landseers, Frith, and Leigh- 
ton; among authors, Campbell (the poet), 
Lover, Fenimore Cooper, Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Father Prout; among 
actors, Kean, Macready, Matthews, and 
Buckstone; among statesmen, Gladstone 
and Beaconsfield. Some of his descriptions 
of these celebrities are extremely piquant. 
Perhaps no published account that we 
have of Campbell gives a better idea of 
the poet than the following: 


. ** Another most amusing man, full of jokes and 
anecdotes, and as bright and sharp as a needle. 
He was a peculiar-looking man, with sharp blue 
eyes, a long and tapering nose that would go 
through a key-hole, of fresh colour, and, I think, 
marked with the smallpox. He was a man of keen 
observation, and was always delightful company, a 
man who impressed, and singularly attracted me: 
but I never can think of him as the author of that 
beautiful ode, The Evening Star, or of The Last 
Man, and other serious productions. They did not 
seem to belong to his character or nature, and I 
could not understand the apparent anomaly. His 
manner of expressing himself was insinuating. 
cheerful, and bland; and there was great and 
pointed humour in his conversation, his fun being 
always full of vigour and real wit, but never in 
the slightest degree coarse or vulgar.” 


During the past quarter of a century Mr. 
Cooper’s life has flowed on in tranquil 
activity, and in the enjoyment of many 
sources of happiness. Occasional tours in 
Switzerland, Scotland, and Wales, journeys 
to and from the Metropolis in connection 
with the Royal Academy and other 
functions, and attention to the diversified 
duties within the immediate circle of home 
—these have fully occupied the hours that 
have not been devoted to painting. For 
with him painting has been all along a 
pleasure, as well as a pursuit and a pro- 
fession. It has been at once his joy, his 
hobby, and his means of living. Niebuhr 
once said that the secret of success in life 
is to know what one can do, and to do it. 
Mr. Cooper seems to have early discovered 
the secret. He got to know wherein his 
strength lay—to paint in oil cows and 
sheep amid their natural surroundings. 
And he has kept doing this for well-nigh 
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fourscore years, and in a style so character- 
istic, that whenever any of his works are 
exhibited there is an immediate mention 
of his name; and conversely, whenever the 
words “ Sidney Cooper” are uttered, there 
starts up before the mind a vision of 
“ Kine,—brown, black, and brindle, knee- 
deep among sedges,” or lying grouped on an 
upland meadow. Meissonier once gave the 
following as his definition of a master: 
“A master is an artist whose works never 
recall those of some other artist.” Then, 
tried by this standard, Mr. Cooper is un- 
questionably a master; for most certainly 
his works recall only himself. But do not 
the cows and sheep of some other modern 
artists that could be named invariably 
remind one of Cooper? Mr. Cooper has 
not confined himself entirely to the paint- 
ing of cows and sheep. In this year’s 
Academy one of the four pictures exhibited 
by him was a sea-piece showing a massive 
ledge of rock in the foreground, with the 
accessories of a donkey and goats—entitled 
“ Among the cliffs of East Kent.” And in 
1847 at an exhibition held in Westminster 
Hall, a painting of his, called “The half- 
past one o’clock charge at Waterloo,” had 
in it nearly 800 figures of men and horses. 
This picture was sold to a Liverpool 
gentleman for £1000. Where is it now? 
One would like to know this, as well as 
the present habitat of “The Shepherd’s 
Sabbath,” exhibited in 1866. Though Mr. 
Cooper’s pictures have for the most part 
met with ready buyers, yet there have been 
instances when they failed to do so— 
notably in the case of “The Bull,” exhi- 
bited in the Academy of 1874 (which he 
calls “My Bull” to differentiate it from 
Paul Potter’s and others’), and again in 
the case of the painting exhibited in the 
Academy of 1884, entitled “ Pushing off for 
Tilbury Fort on the Thames.” On account 
of the interesting details given in the 
autobiography,! I was glad to have an 
opportunity of seeing both these pictures, 
which are now hung in Vernon Holme— 
the former on the staircase, where I noticed 
how superbly the eyes and nostrils are 
done; the latter in the dining-room. It 
was with “Tilbury Fort” I was especially 
pleased. It is a large canvas, eleven feet 
by seven—the largest indeed that Mr. 
Cooper ever painted—-and painted by him 
when eighty years of age, in execution 

1 My Life. By T. 8S. Cooper, R.A., London: 
Bentley, 1890. 2 vols. 
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of a purpose formed by him some forty 
years before—and it displays admirably the 
character and extent of his artistic power. 
It is to be hoped that the time may yet 
come when both these paintings will be 
hung in our National Gallery—where, by 
the way, there is not at present a single 
specimen of Mr. Cooper’s work. Surely 
this ought not to be. And although there 
are two pictures by Mr. Cooper in the 
Tate Gallery, two in South Kensington, 
and one in the Wallace Collection, it 
will hardly be said these are adequately 
representative. 

The beautiful house in which Mr. Cooper 
dwells was first built (and has since been 
enlarged) entirely after his own plans. 
Finding London life in the ‘forties’ too 
exacting for him, he determined to live in 
the country; and hearing that a piece of 
ground near his birthplace was for sale, he 
bought it; and soon after proceeded to 
build upon it the residence which, in 
graceful recognition of his early patron and 
kind friend, he called VerNon Hotme. It 
is now quite a large, though somewhat 
irregular structure, and considerably hidden 
from public view by the numerous trees 
that surround it. The grounds, occupying 
about thirty acres, are tastefully laid out in 
flower-beds, grassy plots, gravelled walks, 
a pretty stone terrace, conservatories, and 
shrubberies. In addition to the house and 
grounds, Mr. Cooper owns a farm and other 
property, in all about 400 acres, freehold. 
The house is so situated that he can at any 
time have an extensive view of vale and 
upland, and see his own sheep and cows 
grazing in his own meadows. Away from 
all “ towny ” influences, he can witness the 
spring waking and the autumn waning, the 
summer glory and the winter gloom. Al- 
though within the house the chief objects 
which arrest the eye are pictures—some of 
them painted by himself, and some the 
works of others, and a few the gifts of 
fellow-artists as tokens of their regard— 
there are hundreds of other objects to be 
seen, such as pieces of sculpture, bronzes, 
ivories, china, books, etc., etc., all evidences 
at once of taste, culture, and wealth. And 
there is withal such an air of cosiness and 
adaptation diffused throughout, that the 
owner seems to be tacitly saying to you 
what the Genoese Doria had inscribed 
upon his palace wall, “I love the peace 
of a well-ordered home.” 

Surrounded thus by every earthly comfort, 
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he pursues his loved art, working generally 
in his studio about five hours daily. In 
reply to my inquiry, he told me that he was 
not aware of the seasons making any 
difference in his capacity for work. He 
was in no better mood at one time of the 
year than another. As might be expected, 
he takes much less exercise now than 
formerly. He is satisfied with a few turns 
round his garden, or among his hops, and a 
drive now and again to Canterbury. Eleven 
years ago he gave in his autobiography 
particulars of his personal habits. He was 
able at that time to state that he had not 
tasted tea or coffee for thirty-six years; and 
he still abstains from these beverages. How 
far the health that he has enjoyed is to 
be attributed to the strict regimen under 
which he lives, it might be difficult to say. 
But if William Hazlitt is correct in his 
statement that ‘Artists who have succeeded 
in their object live to be old,” and that 
“their minds keep alive to the last,” then, 
in the success that has followed Mr. Cooper 
in his career, we have at least one cause of 
his remarkable longevity. 

Although Mr. Cooper modestly disclaims 
the possession of literary gifts, it is but the 
simple truth to say that he has command 
of a style of which no one should be 
ashamed. It is clear, vigorous, and pictur- 
esque, as all who have read his auto- 
biography can testify. It may not be 
generally known that he has tried his hand 
at poetry. The following composition, 
which was written on the occasion of 
his 86th birthday, will most probably place 
the painter in a new aspect before many, 
whilst it will also serve to prove the 
versatility of his genius: 


‘‘Another birthday dawns—the eighty-sixth ! 
How little take we note of fleeting time ! 
Since last this day of joyful glee was here 
What blessings have been mine! alas, how oft 
Have unrequited been! The cares of life 
Engross my thought, when holy things my heart 
Should fill. Thou who hast made my way of 

life 
So full of mercies, be Thou still my help. 
When o’er this day of life the night shall fall, 
And called my feet to pass thro’ ways unknown, 
Be near me still; be Thou my strength; and 
when 
The walls decay, leave not the tenant lone, 
But by Thy Spirit comfort and uphold : 
I have but Thee. I have no claim of gate 
Of pearl, or street of glittering gold, but thro’ 
Thy boundless grace, my good and bad o7 both 
‘ 
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Forgiven. In humble, fitting place, among 
The many mansions where there is no sin, 
And by Thy crystal river flowing on 

Through heaven’s green expanse, I'll learn the 

new 

And holy song of ‘ Worthy is the Lamb,’ 

And ’neath the Healing Tree shall find the life 

Wished for so long!” 

The above lines—which remind me both 
by their diction and tone of the famous 
sonnet of Michael Angelo composed by him 
in his 80th year, beginning with the words 
“Giunto é gia ‘1 corso della vita mia” 
(“‘ Now hath my life across a stormy sea,” 
etc.)—may surely justify me in referring to 
that which sets Mr. Cooper before every 
thoughtful mind in a most attractive light 
—his decided Christian character. How 
suggestive are the words of John Sterling, 
written after he had read Goethe’s Auto- 
biography—*“ A thoroughly, nay intensely 
Pagan life in an age when it is a man’s 
duty to be a Christian!” And is it not 
a sad blemish in any man’s reputation to 
be reported wanting in genuine Christian 
experiences ? And its shamefulness should 
be pronounced all the greater if he is living 
amid circumstances of advantage. It 
should be well understood that for a 
painter to be known as truly religious does 
not in the least impair his standing as an 
artist, whilst it undoubtedly enhances that 
of the man. In the popular opinion artists 


are not generally so regarded. Yet there 
have been many among us of that char- 
acter. The names of John Linnell and 
Samuel Palmer occur to me at the 
moment; and Mr. Cooper must be added 
to the number. As I write, my eyes rest 
upon words which fell from him during a 
recent illness, which were afterwards taken 
down, and of which I obtained a copy 
(thanks to Mrs. Cooper, whose kindness 
made my visit peculiarly pleasant). They 
are the utterances of a submissive, trustful 
soul, and strictly scriptural in form, as 
might be expected from one who may be 
said to be now literally homo unius libri 
—and that the Bible! May his remaining 
days on earth be peaceful and joyous, and 
full of such gentle, painless activities as 
shall make him oblivious, for the most part, 
of the encroachments of age! It is uni- 
versally hoped and wished that he may be 
spared to complete his 100th year. Should 
this hope be realised, a suitable way of 
recognising the fact will no doubt be made. 
Perhaps some further Royal favour will be 
conferred. Such recognition would most 
certainly gratify the nation: for assuredly 
there are few Englishmen now living for 
whom there is entertained such a feeling of 
sincere admiration and affectionate regard 
as for OuR VETERAN PAINTER—THOMAS 
SmpNEY Cooper. 
W. EDMUND CROTHERS. 





BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 


esting story is 7'he Awakening of Helena 


A WELL-WRITTEN and thoroughly inter- 
Thorpe, by E. Rentoul Esler (Partridge 


& Co., 3s. 6d.). Helena is the daughter of a 
country doctor, and the pictures of domestic life, 
as well as the different characters, are drawn 
with much power and freshness. 


The annual volume of The Leisure Hour may 
now be had (56 Paternoster Row, 7s. 6d.). Many 
of our readers may like to give it as a Christmas 
gift to their friends. 


For Sunday reading may we recommend the 
annual volume of T’he Sunday at Home (56 Pater- 
noster Row, 7s. 6d.)? It contains two serial 
stories: Heather's Mistress, by Amy Le Feuvre, 
and - Gold that Perisheth, by David Lyall; 


many short stories for old and young; an im- 
portant series of papers on ‘‘ The Call of the New 
Century,” by such representative men as the 
late Bishop of London, the Bishop of Derry, Dr. 
Clifford, Dr. P. T. Forsyth, Dr. Monro Gibson, 
Rev. J. G. Greenhough, Rev. H. Price Hughes, 
and Rey. F. B. Meyer. Professor H.C. G. Moule 
(now Bishop of Durham) and Dr. R. A. Watson 
contribute Sunday morning readings. The beau- 
tiful coloured plates are a special feature of 7'he 
Sunday at Home. 


Another charming gift-book is An Artist's 
Walks in Bible Lands, by the late Henry A. 
Harper (Religious Tract Society, 6s., or by post 
6s. 4d.). It contains more than fifty illustrations 
from drawings by the author, and throws much 
light upon the Scripture narratives, 





John Austin’s Will 


BY W. 


MONTROSE 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


JouHN AvstTIN, an old Australian squatter, who has spent forty years on his ‘‘run” without leaving 


it, takes an unaccountable whim of 


oing to Sydney. 


Stopping a night in a hotel on the way, he meets 


a young lawyer, John Millington, who has just succeeded in getting a prisoner acquitted at Talworth, in 


spite of very strong evidence against him. 
th 


After he reaches Sydney, John Austin is seated one day in 


e Park ; he notices seated near him a refined-looking woman (Mrs. Moss), shabbily dressed, and evidently 


in great trouble. 


situation for her as housekeeper to a clergyman’s wife. 
He sends for Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of 


Austin feels himself very unwell. 


The old man speaks to her some words of comfort and hope in God, and obtains a 


After six months’ residence in Sydney, John 


going back to Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old 


servants, he is leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. 
after, John Austin dies, with his two friends near him. 


Some months 


But his will could not be found. At the sale of 


his furniture, his old chair, a picture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where 


they come into the hands of Walter Reid. 


The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go 


to the colonies, taking with him the chair and picture. 


CHAPTER IV.—JOHN WILLIAM CANDLER, CLAIMANT 


HE claimant for the John Austin 
estates was by no means a pleasant- 
looking man, nor was he a prosperous 

one. If any one had asked him how he 
lived, he would have been obliged to con- 
fess, that is, if he told the truth, which he 
seldom did, that he was unable to tell. He 


delighted in untruth and was never sure 


whether he was telling falsehoods or not. 

In the course of his travels, which had 
a very erratic course, he arrived one day 
at Malugalala. He struck it as he was 
going he knew not whither, he was hardly 
sure from whence. To his astonishment 
the homestead was empty and looked bare, 
though smoke from the outbuildings told 
him there were people about, that the 
run was not abandoned. He knocked at 
the homestead door on the off-chance of 
some one being in. To his surprise the 
door was opened, and a woman of rather 
vulgar appearance stood before him. 

“Well, what do you want?” she de- 
manded in an ungracious tone. 

“Can you give us some tucker, missis ?” 
he replied. 

“ Does it look as if I could here?” and 
she indicated the emptiness of the place. 

“ Well, no, it don’t. Are you moving, or 
are you pulling the house down?” 

“T wish I could pull it down, and then 
perhaps we should get the matter settled, 
for I am sure the will is somewhere about 
the old place, and I could pull stone from 
stone, that I could. We have searched 
everywhere. The furniture was well over- 


hauled before it was sold, that I can tell 
you,” and the woman paused for breath. 

“What's it all about?” said the man, 
taking a seat on the doorstep. The place 
certainly had a most forlorn appearance. 

Nothing loath Mrs. Yeo told all she 
knew of John Austin’s affairs, and the 
disappearance of the will. She also gave 
it as the general impression in the district 
that the young lawyer had expected to have 
become the heir. The man listened with 
all eagerness, and the worthy woman was 
glad to meet with so interested a hearer. 
She gave him permission to camp in one 
of the outbuildings, and also supplied him 
with tucker. He gave his name as John 
Candler, and seemed much pleased with his 
quarters. He made no attempt to go on, 
but seemed to be particularly anxious to 
learn all he could about the late master of 
the station. He tried hard to make friends 
with old Archie, and to get out of him all 
he could. The old man would not talk 
upon it. His eyes filled with tears, he 
would turn away shaking his head sadly. 
Tom Yeo grew tired of the man’s being 
there, and was more than once inclined to 
tell him to leave. He rode out one morning 
to a distant part of the run where Bob 
Hawke was camped superintending the 
cleaning out of one of the tanks, 7.¢. the 
water supply on the run for sheep and 
cattle. He told the young boundary-rider 
about the man, and Bob determined to 
take a rise out of him the first opportunity. 
They rode into the station together, and 
as they drew near Yeo pointed Candler out 
to him. 
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“Why, how like the boss that man is,” 
cried Bob, pointing to Candler as their 
horses drew up to him. Yeo looked at him 
intently, and then turning to Hawke said— 

“T don’t see where the likeness comes 
in,” and he sprang off his horse. 

“T do, in his hoof,” and Bob jumped 
down and led the horses to the stable. 

That evening he went down to Candler’s 
camp. Now Bob Hawke was a bit of a 
wag in his way. 

“Well, John Austin,” he said, going in 
where Candler was seated by a fire smok- 
ing, although it was by no means cold, but 
he liked to have a fire, “it was company,” 
he said. He looked up in some surprise, 
and asked his visitor craftily, “What do 
you mean?” 

“ Aren’t you old Austin’s grandson, or 
the child of his old age?” Candler laughed 
meaningly. ‘ Where do you spring from ?”’ 
continued Bob. 

“And do you think I look like the old 
man?” 

“ Didn’t I recognise you at once? Have 
you come to claim the old man’s duds? 
There’s no will, you know, so you might 
get them.” 

“That might be my idea, who knows?” 

“ Well, you'll have to show the marriage- 
lines. Bye-blows can’t inherit unless it be 
specially willed to them, you know.” 

Again Candler laughed. 

“ Who's this John Millington,” he asked, 
“who seems to think he has a lien on the 
property ?” 

“A Sydney lawyer, so you'd better be 
careful how you deal with him.” 

“Sydney lawyers are as plentiful as 
grass-seed in autumn, and I don’t care that 
for ’em,” snapping his fingers. 

“Oh, but this one’s a sharp ‘un, no 
mistake. He'd snap you up before you 
could say knife. I heard him at Talworth 
nearly two years ago. He got Smith off. 
It was touch and go with him, I can tell 
you, but he pulled him out right enough,” 
and rolling a small block of wood Candler 
had brought in for the fire, Bob sat upon 
it. ‘ He’s no fool, I can tell you.” 

“ Neither am I.” 

“No?” and there was a certain inflection 
in the young man’s voice that caused his 
companion to look up hastily. “ Well, if 
you tackle him,” taking out his knife and 
beginning to cut some tobacco, “if you 
tackle him we shall soon see who's the 
fool. There’s a woman in it too.” 
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“T don’t care for fifty women.” 

“Whew, you're the first man I ever 
heard say that. You're not a married man 
or you wouldn’t say it,” and he shook his 
head with a lugubrious smile. 

“No, I’m not married, and if I were, I'd 
like to see the woman as would put me 
about.” 

Bob sighed and filled his pipe. ‘ You've 
a lot to learn, mate, a lot,” shaking his 
head solemnly. 

“ Perhaps so,” was the reply. 
think I am like the old boss?” 

“Of course, of course. Just like two 
flowers on ‘different stalks. Go and see 
Mr. Millington, and ask him.” 

*T think I will.” 

“You'll be a fool if you do,” sententiously. 

“Shall I?” he replied sharply. “ I’ll tell 
you what, mate, this property is mine.” 

“T thought so.” 

“You did?” 

“Ofcourse. Didn’t you just say it was?” 
smoking as hard as he could. 

“Well, it is. And when I get it I'll 
remember you.” 

“Thanks,” sighing. “I suppose I'll 
have to do my share of work until then. 
I mean I won’t retire yet, eh?” 

“No, I suppose not. I ain’t got the 
property yet.” 

“No, you ain’t, that’s true, and I don’t 
think I'll worry about retiring next year. 
Of course you'll give me a douceur, nothing 
less than a thousand, say.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Thanks excruciatingly.” 

“You see, my grandmother’s name was 
Austin.” 

“So was mine.” 

“ What?” 

“ Well, if it wasn’t it ought to have been. 
It might have been better for her.” 

“My grandmother ”’—ignoring the re- 
mark—*“ was John Austin’s sister.” 

“So was my grandmother, only she 
didn’t know it,” in a tone of the greatest 
gravity. 

Candler looked at him sharply. “I’m 
afraid you’re a fool,” he said. 

“Somebody says all men are, so if what 
he says be true we are both fools. Which 
is the bigger of the two? that’s the 
question.” 

“Tf you are not a fool it strikes me 
you are very near one,” replied Candler 
savagely. 

“So it strikes me,” and Bob brought his 


“So you 








seat closer to his companion. “Yes, I’m 
very near a fool, that’s evident.” 

“Oh, well, if you don’t care to listen to 
my story you needn’t.” 

“Spin away with your yarn. It will 
help to pass the evening,” and he kicked 
the embers together with the toe of his 
boot. 

“Then as I say, my grandmother was 
this John Austin’s sister.” 

“Ts she dead?” 

“Great snakes, of course she is.’ 

“ Poor thing, she died before your mother 
was born, or your father, was it?” 

“How could she die before they were 
born ?” 7 
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“Yes, how could she? She ought to 
have known better.” 

John William Candler was almost beside 
himself. He felt that his companion was 
getting at him, as he expressed it. Still he 
was anxious to unfold his plans to some one, 
and here there seemed to be a chance for 
doing so. 

They sat for some time silent. 

“Ts that all, John Austin?” said Bob, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, as he 
rose to go. 

“No, it 
daughter.” 

“Of course. That was but natural.” 

The man looked at him sharply, but the 
innocent expression on his face disarmed 
suspicion. 

“She was an only child, and I am her 
only child, her heir, so his heir, do ye 
see ?”’ 

“No, I hear.” 

“Oh, you do. My old granny 
always said I was like her brother, 
and you say so too.” 
“Tm not your old 
granny, you know.” 
“T didn’t Say 
you were.” 
“That's right 
then. Fire away.” 
“This John 
Austin, the late 
here, was 


ain’t. My mother was _ her 


boss 
lagged.” 

“You're a liar,” 
retorted Bob in- 
dignantly. 

“What?” asked 
the other inaston- 
ishment. 

“T say you're a 
liar if you dare to 
say my late boss 
was lagged. Your 
granny’s brother, 
ifsheeverhadone,. 
might have been, 
I dare say he was 
ind she too, and 
you as well, the 
whole box and 
dice of you. But 
if you dare to say 
my old boss was 
I'll chuck you 
into the creek,” he 
shouted in anger. 
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“ Don’t get angry, mate.” 

“Don’t you tell lies then, though I don’t 
reckon you're very keen on telling the 
truth, if all’s known. Look here, son, it 
is said hereabouts that John Austin’s spirit 
cannot rest, that his ghost is abroad. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it didn’t come in here 
making rings round you,” and he peered 
around as if in alarm. 

“ Hush, don’t say that, but wish me luck.” 

“T don’t think it will be any use. So 
long,” and he walked out of the hut. 

John Candler put more logs on the fire, 


not so much for heat as for light. He did 
not like that idea about John Austin’s 


ghost, and he wished that Bob had either 
not mentioned it, or that he had camped 
with him for the night. It is not pleasant 
to be in uncertainty of the whereabouts of 
ghosts, especially when they are said to be 
in the neighbourhood. It makes one feel 
creepy. It was unkind of Bob to talk of 
such things at that hour of the night, and 
Candler kicked the logs about viciously. 

The next morning Mr. Yeo stopped him 
as he was going down to the creek. ‘“ Have 
you taken root ?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the other in a surly tone. 

“Then you had better get. You'll hump 
your bluey ! to-day.” 

He tried hard to meet Hawke before 
leaving the station, but that worthy gave 
him a wide berth, and it was only as he 
was going out into the road that the young 
boundary-rider met him. He was on horse- 
back going his rounds. 

“Humping your swag?” he called out 
to him. 

“Yes, I’m on the wallaby to Sydney. 
I’m off to seek my fortune,” with an air 
of bravado. 

“ You'll find it at Darlinghurst ? with the 
rest of your relations. So long,” and chuck- 
ling, Hawke rode off into the bush. 

“Let me once get this place,” cried 
Candler, grinding his teeth, “and you'll 
pretty soon hump your bluey off this stretch, 
I promise you.” He trudged on his way, 
putting up at various stations, and begging 
his way from place to place, as the Austra- 
lian swagsman does. At length he reached 
Sydney, and made for the usual rendezvous, 
the Domain. 


1 “Hump your bluey,” or “hump your swag,” 
means to take to the road, from the swag or 
‘*bluey,”. often a blue blanket, which is carried on 
the march. 

? The principal gaol in the colony. 
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Here he spent his first morning loafing 
and thinking over all he had heard. In the 
afternoon he made his way to John Milling- 
ton’s office. This he found in Pitt Street, 
the great resort of the legal profession. 
Pitt Street, Sydney, is perhaps as much 
like Moorgate Street, London, only a little 
narrower, as any street in the colonies. It 
has an air of wealth, venerableness, and 
commerce, adorned with high stone build- 
ings, massive, handsome and solid, belong- 
ing for the most part to some of the earlier, 
or to the descendants of the earlier colonists. 

Here in a very fine building John Milling- 


ton had a room on the third floor. It was 
all he could afford at the present. It was 


plainly but neatly furnished, the only orna- 
ment there, save an ornamental date-rack, 
was a Parian bust of the late Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, whom John greatly admired. 
This was the gift of a grateful client. 

What visions of suites of rooms, clerks 
and handsome furniture had floated through 
the young man’s brain, inspired by John 
Austin’s promise, and what a terrible dis- 
appointment was his, the will not forth- 
coming, a disappointment which grew as 
the days passed on, tending to make him 
morose and discontented. 

The lawyer was in when Candler called, 
and looked not unkindly upon his visitor. 
John was a short, well-set young fellow of 
very dark complexion. His hair, perfectly 
black, had the sheen of the raven’s wing. 
Alert in manner, his face bore the impress 
of ability and tenacity. When once John 
Millington took up a matter he was the last 
to letitgo. Several of his cases had already 
been won by sheer persistency. He was 
naturally of a kindly disposition, and true 
Australian-like treated every man as a man. 
He did not appraise them by their clothes, 
or appearance. They were his fellow-men, 
he argued, perhaps needing his help, and 
likely as good as himself. 

It must not be supposed there is no 
snobbishness in Australia. Unfortunately 
there is as much of it, if not more than in 
the old country. It is extremely petty and 
small, as it always is, found wherever it 
may be. In the country townships this 
snobbishness is rampant, and displays itself 
on all occasions. Mrs. Government-Official 
is coldly polite to Mrs. Inferior-Store- 
keeper, and looks upon the latter as a 
“creature.” Should the said creature's 
husband make a lucky hit in mining, or 
in a racing sweep, then at once Mrs. I.-S. 

















is welcomed most effusively into society, 
the society of Mrs.G.-O. In the cities it is 
thesame. Mrs. Potts-Point will spread out 
her skirts, display all her graces and flatter 
the greatest old fraud on earth if that 
greatest old fraud possesses more wealth 
than herself. 

Visitors to our shores declare that “ scan- 
dal is the great weakness of Australian life. 
The sooner it can rid itself of it, the better 
for Australian life and character in every 
way.” Australian society of the highest 
and the lowest, cannot meet together with- 
out discussing the absent, and airing all its 
knowledge of them, true and false. But 
there are not a few Australians who deeply 
deplore this failing and are trying by every 
means in their power to correct it. All 
success to their noble efforts. 

Now John Millington knew as much of 
the scandal of Sydney connected with the 
chief people, from the Governor downwards, 
asany one inthecity. It must be confessed 
he often wished he did not know it. What- 
soever his faults, snobbishness and scandal- 
mongering were not among them. He, like 
hundreds of Austral’s noble sons, would 
treat a nobleman and the poorest roadman 
with the same courtesy and respect. Thus 
it was he asked the rather disreputable- 
looking John Candler to be seated, and 
quietly awaited his business. He placed 
him in the chair in which all his clients sat 
facing himself, and with the light from the 
window falling full upon them. He sat 
with his back to the window, so could watch 
every movement of their countenance. 

“Tam down on my uppers, as you may 
see,” began his visitor. 

John bowed. 

“ Yes, I’ve been a sundowner! for many 
years past, and have only just come off the 
wallaby. I’ve humped my bluey a good 
spell, camping where I could, and raising 
rations where they showed up.” 

John bowed, wondering to what all this 
would lead. John William Candler was 
becoming a little nonplussed. 

“ My old woman——” 

“ Your wife, I presume ? ” 

“No, my mother, a tough old gin she 
was, often spoke of a bachelor uncle who 
made his pile out here.” 

“ Are you colonial born ?” 

“ Yes.” 


1 Australian word for a tramp, i.¢. one who 
arrives at sundown and expects a lodging for the 
night. 
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“ Pray proceed.” 

“This man was her mother’s brother, 
and he was the late owner of Malugalala 
run,” and he waited to see the effect of this 
announcement upon the lawyer. John did 
not move a muscle, but sat watching his 
visitor. 

“T have come to claim the estate, and I 
want you to help me.” 

“Yes!” 

ot 

“Perhaps I had better tell you I have 
a particular interest in this estate.” 

“You have?” with overacted surprise, 
which did not escape Millington’s keen 
notice. 

“ Your wiser plan will be to consult some 
other solicitor.” 

“No, I'd rather you took it up. Look 

here, old man, you help me, and I'll help 
you, and we'll share the duds between 
us.” 
“No, thanks, I am not in the habit of 
doing business on those terms,” and the 
lawyer bowed his would-be client to the 
door. 

A few days later Candler called again, 
but received a very cold reception. 

‘“‘ Look here, boss,” he began in a would- 
be valiant air, “ I’ve come again.” 

“So I see.” 

“ Yes, and I want you to put me on the 
track. My grand-uncle’s name was John 
Austin,” and again he watched to see the 
effect of his statement upon his hearer, but 
there was no movement. 

“ Was that his real name?” he asked in 
an indifferent tone. 

“Of course it was. 
should he have ?” 

John Millington shrugged his shoulders. 
“ A good many men drop their real names 
for one reason or the other,” replied he, 
smiling. 

“Oh, well, this cove’s real name was 
John Austin. What for should he want 
to change it? He was a squatter, and 
squatters don’t want to change their 
names. He was my mother’s bachelor 
uncle, and he was the late boss of Maluga- 
lala,” and Candler drew himself up. 

“ Proceed, please,” said Millington, seeing 
his visitor paused. 

“That’s about all, only that I was the 
only kid my mother had, so I am John 
Austin’s heir, and I wants my rights.” 

“What are they ?”’ 

“Well, I declare! 


What other name 


You're a blooming 
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lawyer, you are. I don’t think much of 
you, I can tell you. I thought all lawyers 
were sharp coves, but there are some soft 
ones evidently,” and he looked at John with 
contempt. As John maintained silence, he 
proceeded: “Can’t you see, if this Austin 
cove were my uncle I am his heir, so that 
Malugalala and all he had are mine?” 

“Are they?” quietly. 

“Oh yes, they are. 
they're mine.” 

“Of course, if you are his heir.” 

“ There’s no tf about it, so you'll have to 
hand the place over,” and he held out his 
hand as if fully expecting to receive it. 
“He was my great-grandmother’s brother 
—no, my granny’s.” 

“ All that was John Austin’s belongs to 
his heirs.” 

“T am John Austin’s heir.” 

“So you may be, and yet nothing may 
belong to you.” 

“ Do you dispute it then ?” 

“T don’t dispute that you may be John 
Austin’s heir, but I am not so sure that 
you are the heir of the late owner of 
Malugalala.” 

“Oh, well, [ll prove it.” 

“Certainly, that’s what you will have 
to do.” 

“T know all about you, old man; don’t 
think I don’t. I know all about the will 
you fancy my uncle made, leaving you 
everything. But there is no will. He was 
only having you, and he destroyed it, for he 
repented of the injustice he would have 
done me.” 


I’m his heir, so 


“Do you know that he made a will 
then?” 
“No, he didn’t, and it’s all mine.’ When 


I get my rights I'll serew your neck.” 

“T wouldn’t; that is, if you wish to enjoy 
your property. You see, if you screwed my 
neck it would do you no good, and Nosey 
Bob! would have to screw your neck, you 
see,” and he bowed his visitor out. 

John William Candler was increasing the 
number of those whom he intended to crush 
when he came into his property. Did 
he never think that they might combine 
for mutual protection, and crush hit in- 
stead? He was nonplussed. He thought 
that John Millington somehow had a hold 
upon the property. He thought more than 
once of seeing the young lawyer again, and 
offering him a share of the spoil if he would 
assist him to get it. But then the remem- 

1 The colonial hangman. 
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brance of the high, honest expression in 
Millington’s face convinced him that he 
would never stoop to chicanery or meanness. 

He was one day sitting under the trees 
near Governor Bourke’s statue in the 
Domain, when he noticed a rather seedy- 
looking individual on the same bench as 
himself, intently studying a legal document 
of some kind or the other. ‘“ Why, mate, 
are you a lawyer ?” he asked, drawing nearer 
to him. 

“T am,” was the reply in rather a proud 
tone. 

Candler looked him up and down, the 
stranger blushing beneath the scrutiny. 
“T wonder now if you could take up a case 
for me. There’s money in it.” 

“ What is it?” 

John William Candler told his tale, the 
lawyer listening. 

‘*Have you any documents proving your 
assertion?” he asked, when the narrator 
had finished. 

“T can get them.” 

“Then do, and I'll look over them, and 
if I think it worth while, I'll carry the case 
through for you.” 

Henry Geeves was a lawyer, it is true. 


is he xe ~=been e of arges 
His had on been one of the largest 
practices in Sydney. Like many others 


in all the professions, drink had been his 
curse. His practice fell away, and he sank 
lower and lower. He came under John 
Millington’s notice. The young man pitied 
him and gave him copying to do. He also 
gave him one or two petty cases to conduct. 
Still all was useless. His only object in 
getting money was to procure the where- 
withal to obtain drink. He was one of the 
regular habitués of the Domain. 

When he found out the facts of the case 
he promised to take itup. Notwithstanding 
all his obligations to the young man he was 
perfectly willing to take itagainst him. He 
breathed not a word of the matter to his 
young employer. He continued to do the 
copying for him, and to accept favours at 
his hands, while he worked with his fellow- 
rogue in gathering material wherewith to 
overthrow his benefactor. 


CHAPTER V.—LIFE AT NARENITA STATION 


“AROLD CRAPP, the young gentleman 
for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to 
keep house, had not been in good 

health for some time. Close application 
to his work, but more especially worry 




















connected with it, was telling upon him. 
A very acceptable journalist, he neverthe- 
less found it a difficult matter to get on. 

When he landed in the colony first, he 
met the editor of a Sydney paper, who told 
him that if at any time he could help him, 
he, the said editor, would be only too glad 
to do so. As soon then as he started on 
his journalistic career he wrote to his sup- 
posed friend reminding him of his promise, 
but he received no answer to his letter. He 
waited some months, and then he wrote 
again, but still no reply. 

He had written a novel, and was now on 
the look-out fora publisher. He mentioned 
it to his friend John Millington. The 
young lawyer encouraged him very en- 
thusiastically over the matter. ‘“ Why not 
offer it to the City Gazette ?” he said. 

Harold Crapp told him of the editor’s 
promise and want of courtesy. 

“ When was it you wrote ?” asked John 
Millington. 

“Twelve months ago I wrote him first,” 
was the reply. 

“ Ah, well, he was away in Queensland 
then, so itis likely your letter never reached 
him.” 

“T wrote again last week.” 

“He hasonly just returned from Victoria,” 
laughed the lawyer. “ Look here, why not 
seek a personal interview with him ?” 

“No thank you,” replied Harold with 
some pride, “I'll not risk it.” 

At length he was persuaded to write once 
more, which he did. The result was the 
same ; want of courtesy and honesty on the 
part of a man ready to proffer help, but who 
had not the manliness or sense of the value 
of his own word to keep his promise. 

Just at this time the owner of Narenita 
Station, a“ warm admirer of the young 
novelist, was going home to Scotland with 
his family. He wrote to Harold—“ I am 
going home, and all the brood with me. I[ 
may stay three years; it may be five. The 
bairns will all go to school there, while 
Joan and I will have a good look round the 
old land and Europe. I want some one to 
occupy the homestead while we are away, 
and keep the books. The manager—Alf 
Greenlands, a most worthy fellow—will look 
after all the station matters. Now will yx 
be so good as to keep the books for me, and 
make the homestead your head-quarters ? 
Bring your housekeeper up with you. I 
paid £160 per year to the book-keeper while 
I was in Queensland, if that will meet with 
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your approval. Grace Dunstan, our chief 
maid, has been with us for many years, and 
we should like to leave her here with you if 
you will accept of her services, as we do not 
wish to part with her, and she does not 
seem inclined to travel. Do say you will 
take the place for me. We want to start 
at once, and will leave the homestead as 
it is for you. Greenlands has his own 
place further down the creek. Now do 
reply by return of post saying you will 
do your old friend this good turn.” 

Harold Crapp showed the note to Mrs. 
Moss, and asked her what she thought 
of it. 

“ Tt is a splendid offer, I should say,” she 
replied. 

“ Life on a station will be terribly dull,” 
he said, making the mistake all the dwellers 
in a city do. 

“T have heard that it is quite the reverse, 
and I shall be glad to go with you if you 
wish it, much as I love the city. Still, I 
hardly think you will need my services as 
they are leaving this Grace Dunstan.” 

“T hope you will go with me, Mrs. Moss.” 

“Certainly I will. Where is Narenita 
Station? I seem to have heard the name 
somewhere. It is quite Italian or Spanish 
in sound surely.” 

“No, it’s a native name, I believe. The 
station is in the Talworth district. It 
joins Malugalala run on the south.” 

“ Does it? That is remarkable now. I 
have been to Malugalala, as you know, and 
remember we crossed one part of the 
Narenita run when we were out driving 
once. The name seemed familiar, I 
thought.” 

A fortnight later Harold Crapp and Mrs. 
Moss were on their way to their new home. 
“I shall be able to study station-life,” said 
the former to Millington as he shook hands 
with him on the Redfern station, where they 
were wishing each other good-bye. 

“ And incorporate it in your next work,” 
replied the lawyer. 

They did not find the life at Narenita at 
all dull, although the shearing was over 
when they arrived, and the quiet season 
commenced. There was a great deal to do, 
and visitors were constantly coming and 
going. Both took a keen interest in station 
matters, and the Greenlands proved to be 
exceptionally good neighbours. 

Alfred Greenlands was emphatically a fine 
man, reliable, hearty, energetic, pleasant, a 
gentleman of the truest and best type. His 
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wife was a lady in every sense of the word, 
refined and educated, who like her husband 
kept herself abreast of the times. She and 
Mrs. Moss soon became great friends. Both 
being keen horsewomen, day-dawn often 
found them abroad for an early canter. 
Many and most enjoyable were these 
outings. 

Mrs. Moss found her work very easy 
and light, for Grace Dunstan, whom Mr. 
Nimmo left behind, and for 
whose wages he held himself 
responsible, was a capable, 
trustworthy woman. She 
hinted to Mr. Crapp 
more than once that 
her being there was 
an unnecessary ex- 
pense, but he would 
not hear of it, and 
Helen Moss was by 
no means unwilling 
to stay, much as she 
had feared station- 
life. 

“T would like to 
ride over to Malu- 
galala this after- 
noon, and see them, 
if you can spare 
me,” she said to 
him one day. 

“ Certainly, Mrs. 
Moss,” _ replied 
Harold. “ You will 
take one of the boys 
with you?” 

“Oh, no,” she 
answered, laughing. 
“A lady can ride 
about in the bush 


alone. There’s no- 
thing to fear, and 
I know the way. 
Black Bess _ will ** ARCHIE, ARCHIE, 
carry me_ beauti- 


I shall be 


fully, and I shall not stay long. 
home to tea.” 

Old Archie was delighted to see the good 
lady, and hung about her as if afraid to let 
her out of his sight again. ‘“ Missie, missie,”’ 
he cried, “ missie, me die soon, but me want 
to see you when I die.” 

“Right you are, Archie,” she replied. 
“You send word along when the time 
comes and I'll be with you, but you are 
not going to die yet.” 

« Ah, missie,” and his voice dropped to a 
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whisper. ‘“ Me see the old boss. Hecome, 
and he——” and the old man beckoned with 
his hand. 

“ Archie, Archie, you are going balmy.! 
You must come over to Narenita and see 
us.” 

At Mrs. Yeo’s, with whom she had dinner, 
she met Bob Hawke, and was as pleased to 
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YOU ARE GOING BALMY” 


meet him again as he was to meet her. “I 
felt I must come over and see the old place,” 
she said to them. “Who has the key? 
Archie ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Yeo. “I keep it. 
Archie goes in and out by the back door, 
the key of which he has. I will give it 
you, ma'am, and when you have been over 
the house you can leave it in the lock. I 
will send one of the children up for it. It 
will be all right.” 

1 I. e. soft, silly. 























“T’ll bring it back with me; but I must 
hurry, as I promised not to be late, only I 
should like to go over the old house once 
more.” 

“Tt will be out of your way to come back 
here, Mrs. Moss,” said Hawke. “I will be 
up there in half-an-hour, and will get the 
key.” 

“ Thanks,” and mounting her horse Helen 
Moss was soon at the homestead. She 
went through the deserted rooms, looked 
at the scene from the windows, and sighed 
as she thought that all this would now 
be hers, were the will only forthcoming. 
She stood in what had been the drawing- 
room, with her head against the window- 
frame, thinking. At that moment she 
heard a footstep on the gravel outside, 
and saw Hawke coming. She hastily went 
down and opened the door. 

“ Has the will been found yet?” he said, 
coming in. 

“Not as yet. It is wonderful where it 
can be. It must surely turn up some day.” 

“Don’t doubt it, ma’am,” he replied. 
“Did you hear of the cove pardon, 
the man we had here some weeks ago, who 
made out he was heir to this place?” 

“John Millington told me some one had 
appeared claiming to be Mr. Austin’s 
heir, but I did not know he came to 
Malugalala.”’ 

“He did, Mrs. Moss. He was stoney 
broke, I should say. But pardon me, are 
you going home to-night?” he said, with 
every token of respect. Every one recog- 
nised at once that Mrs. Moss was a lady, 
and Bob, who had all the instincts of a 
gentleman, treated her as such, although 
he was perfectly aware that she was house- 
keeper to the young fellow at Narenita. 
One pleasant feature in Australian life is 
that people are treated not according to 
their dress or position, but according to 
their tone and manner. Hence some of the 
truest examples of politeness and courtesy 
will be found in Australia, especially in the 
Australian bush. 

“Yes, indeed I must go,” replied the 
lady. “I told Mr. Crapp I would be home 
before dark, and I declare it is growing dark 
already, and how close it is.” 

“T hope it’s a storm gathering up. I 
would not like to hear of your getting wet, 
but I do wish we should have a real down- 
pour. You see, we've not had any rain for 
the past four months, and the tanks are 
getting low.” 
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Mrs. Moss gathered up her skirts and 
looked for the bush-woman’s mounting- 
block, an old log, or stump. 

‘Allow me,” said he, divining her purpose, 
and with true courtesy he offered his 
services, and the lady was soon in the 
saddle. 

“Tl go part of the way with you,” he 
continued, “that is, if you do not object,” 
and before she could remonstrate he was 
gone for his horse. 

Returning they took a gallop along a 
stretch of beautiful level country, level as 
a well-kept English park, and much like 
it in appearance, save that what little grass 
there was, was parched and dried, miserable 
to behold. Worse still, more than one 
carcass of sheep and cattle was passed as 
they sped along, proving the presence of 


the drought, which was daily increasing 
in severity. Bob looked sad at these 


mementoes of the want of water, and sighed 
deeply at this constant anxiety and trouble 
in Australian pastoral and agricultural life. 
He hoped most sincerely that this growing 
heaviness in the air betokened rain, they 
needed it so badly. 

“Tt’s not a storm at all,” 
they ascended a slight rise. 
man bush-fire.”’ 

“ Whose run is it on?” 


he shouted as 
“It’s an old- 


asked Mrs. Moss, 


all excitement, looking in the direction 
where it was burning fiercely, the heavy 


smoke and bright flame rolling onward and 
onward in its dev ouring fury. 

“Tt’s on our run,” he exclaimed, “and 
it’s down by the sheds too. Pardon me, 
I must ride back and get help. We must 
save the sheds.” 

“ Yes, yes, go back,” cried the lady, “ and 
I'll ride on and send help from our side. 
Look, there’s not a moment to be lost, the 
fences are burning,” and the two galloped 
off as hard as they could in opposite direc- 
tions. On they went at full speed with but 
one thought in their minds, the salvation of 
the sheds. Had some of our best English 
riders seen this man and this woman tear- 
ing through the bush, galloping on heedless 
of all danger, but with wonderful skill, 
turning and twisting round trees, bending 
beneath low- hanging boughs, jumping logs, 
bounding over open cracks in the earth, 
kicking aside broken limbs and scattered 
rocks, on unshod horses too, they would 
have held their breaths, expecting to see 


them dash their brains out against some 
tree or overhanging bough; or to see 
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horse and rider come crashing a shape- 
less mass upon the ground. No, the bush- 
horse is quick of sight, swift of foot and 
sure. Its rider is alert and active, while 
the sympathy of thought and movement 
between the two is marvellous. 

And what a grand, awful sight they were 
turning from: an Australian bush-fire. How 
it originates no one can ever tell. Far 


away from human habitation it breaks 
out, carrying devastation before it. 


Whether it be a piece of broken glass, a 
bottle perhaps heedlessly flung away by 
some tramp or traveller, bringing to a focus 
the sun’s rays; whether it be some sub- 
stance the heat brings into sudden combus- 
tion, none can tell. Certain it is that once 
kindled the sight is grandly awful. The 
flames roll onward and onward, licking up 
the grass and undergrowth, merrily climbing 
the trees, causing them to sway and bend in 
the fierce wind caused by that flaming rush, 
enfolding the fallen logs and sending up 
a pillar of thick cloud which rises grand 
and solid, higher and higher in the still, 
homogeneous atmosphere, hiding the sun 
in its splendour, and darkly visible for 
miles around. It is a sight which, once 
seen, is never to be forgotten, the old-man 
bush-fire. 

On they went, those two, and soon every 
man, woman and child available on each 
station were busy trying to subdue the 
flames. Mrs. Moss caught a fresh horse 
and saddled it herself. Every bush-woman 
in Australia can be her own groom at any 
moment, and does not disdain to show her 
proficiency in the work. Men may talk of 
the English huntress, but they should see 
their Australian sisters on _half-broken 
horses galloping through the bush; they 
should see them acting as their own grooms, 
and then methinks they will lay the palm 
of “horsemanship” at the feet of Austral’s 
fair daughters. 

The worthy lady called on Mrs. Green- 
lands, and very soon they were upon the 
scene of conflict. With large bunches of 
leaves, sacks, and even with their clothes, 
they beat the fire down. It was a hard, 
exhausting struggle, and hot. The perspira- 
tion poured off their faces in streams, 
making white channels on their smoke- 
begrimed countenances. At last they 
stood triumphant. The fire was conquered. 

“ T think we'll start again on the lee side 
of the sheds,” said Hawke, straightening 
himseif up, “and burn a space all round. 
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The fire might break out once more, so we 
had better make all safeand sure. If some 
of you chaps will stay an hour or so with me 
we'll keep the fire from spreading too far, 
and doing any damage.” 

“ And while you do that we will boil the 
billy,” 4 said Mrs. Greenlands. “ We can all 
do with a cup of tea, I’m sure.” 

« Why, Polly, you’re a trump to think of 
it,” said her husband proudly. 

“Tt was Mrs. Moss, dad, who suggested 
it, so we brought some tea and tucker with 
us,” she replied. 

“Here are the sugar and milk,” said 
Mrs. Moss, kneeling down and unstrapping 
a saddle-bag. “1 was afraid the bottle 
had broken d la John Gilpin of famous 
memory.” 

The billy was soon boiling, or rather 
three billies which they had brought, for 
one would have been useless for so many 
thirsty souls. As only two tin tots had 
been brought, it took some time to hand 
the tea round, but who would not wait for 
a cup of billy tea, the most delicious drink 
in the world? Given an Australian sky 
clear and fair, a boiling billy, and one has a 
foretaste of Elysian ambrosia. 

Oh, how that little company from those 
two stations enjoyed the tea that afternoon. 
Hot and tired as they were, it was as nectar, 
refreshing and strengthening them. And 
then the merry chat, the happy badinage 
that passed from one to the other. Would 
that some poet would sing the praise of 
billy tea ! 

A patch of about three acres was burnt 
round the sheds, and Bob Hawke felt he 
could now legitimately have his refresher. 
He stood with a tot of the comforting 
beverage before him, a chunk of mutton and 
damper in each hand. Black with the 
smoke, he looked like some native giant of 
the land. 

It was an impressive sight, one which an 
eminent artist has with skill thrown upon 
the canvas, a picture which interests all, 
but thrills the bushman as in the Sydney 
Art Gallery he gazes upon it, “ After the 
bush-fire.” The charred remains of the 
trees, some prostrate on the ground, some 
still standing, glowed in the gathering dark- 
ness ; patches of white smoke rose in all 
directions, while the blackened trunks and 
leafless trees, the black ground, seeming 
each moment to grow blacker, presented a 

1 Billy is the tin can used in the bush and at 
picnics for making tea. 
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pathetic scene of desolation and destruction, 
but from which brightness and beauty was 
yet to come. 

The merry party stood, sat, and lounged 
about, laughing and talking, loath to break 
up. They had come out in haste at the 
call of duty: they had performed their 
task, done what was required of them, and 
were now enjoying a well-earned rest. Oh, 
the stories that passed around, the incidents 
of similar character, and others that were 
recounted. It was indeed a pity for them 
to break up. One would gladly have sat in 
that gathering darkness and listened on and 
on to the tales of adventure and toil that 
were told amid those glorious surroundings, 
so romantic and weird. 

“ Hark!” said Mrs. 
““What’s that?” 

All listened. 

“Thunder,” shouted 
“ Scoot, friends.” 

“ Tt’s the break-up of the drought,” cried 
Hawke at the top of his voice, a ringing 
cheer answering his words. 

All was now good-natured hurry and 
bustle. Every one was heartfelt thankful 
at the prospect of the coming storm, but 
every one was eager to get under shelter. 
None would have been particularly con- 
cerned had they been soaked, so much did 
they long for the much-needed rain, and 
soaked they were, notwithstanding their 
hurry. The storm came up quickly. The 
lightning flashed and played among the 
trees, lighting up the scene at one moment, 
plunging it into thickest darkness the next. 
The thunder rolled and crashed, seeming to 
make the very earth tremble and shudder. 
It was as if the elements were breaking up. 
With the hissing sound, peculiar to Aus- 
tralian storms, the rain fell in a deluge. It 
did not pour, it fell in sheets. All who 
were caught in it were soaked through in a 
few seconds. But man and beast rejoiced 
in the sound of the abundance of rain. 

The Narenita party could not keep to- 
gether in the hurry. The mettle of the 
horses was proved, and the horsemanship 
of their riders. Mrs. Moss and Harold 
Crapp, being well mounted, and accustomed 
to the saddle, were soon in advance of the 
rest of their company. They were wet 
through, and their garments clung around 
them, but they tore along through the bush 
and at length reached the homestead. 

Having changed their clothes, they stood 
on the wide verandah watching the storm. 
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Moss suddenly. 


Harold Crapp. 


The sight was grand in the extreme. The 
flashes of lightning turned for a moment 
the awful blackness into brilliancy. The 
spectral light fell weirdly upon every tree, 
every leaf, every object being thrown up 
with an awe-inspiring distinctness. The 
torch of God revealed the hidden mysteries 
of the darkness, and they shone forth. 
Then the silence that seemed to penetrate 
the very soul. All nature paused breath- 
less in the presence of her great Creator. 
Even the falling rain only made the stillness 
the more impressive. When the thunder 
rolled it seemed to vibrate the very earth, 
and the distant hills were drawn nearer 
with their echoes. The horses and cattle 
in the home-paddock came as near to the 
homestead as possible, seeking the pro- 
tection of human company. 

As the storm abated somewhat, a refresh- 
ing breeze sprang up, and how cool and 
fresh it was. All nature rejoiced in it. 
Only those who have lived in the bush and 
experienced the rain after prolonged drought 
can tell how fresh, how heaven-given that 
rain is. All nature lifts its silent, grateful 
praise to the great Giver of that perfect gift. 

“The storm is beginning to ease off, I 
think,” said Mrs. Moss, sitting down in one 
of the very comfortable verandah chairs, of 
which there were so many at Narenita, of 
all shapes and degrees of comfort. She 
leaned back with a sigh of pleasure, for 
Helen Moss fully appreciated the little 
pleasures of life. 

“ Yes, it’s certainly lighter than when we 
came through the bush home,” replied Mr. 
Crapp, leaning against one of the verandah- 
posts. ‘“ How it did come down!” 

“In sheets; and how the hot earth 
hissed as it fell upon its parched surface.” 

“ My word, you are right. I wonder how 
the Malugalala people got on.” 

“All right, I trust. What an excellent 
young fellow that Mr. Hawke seems to be, 
so capable, so resourceful,” said the lady, 
turning her head slightly towards her 
companion. 

“ That he is. He was never at a loss for 
a moment. He knew just what to do,” 
returned Harold Crapp, admiringly. 

“And yet he is a thorough bushie. I 
doubt if he has ever been beyond Talworth; 
Armidale at the farthest.” 

“ Very likely not, and yet what should we 
all have done withont him? Even Mr. 
Greenlands, capable as he is, was not equal 
to him.” 





“ How he did fight with the fire! I must 
have a talk with him. He interests me 
very much,” and Mrs. Moss folded her 
arms and made herself more comfortable. 
“ Whatever is that rushing sound?” she 
asked presently. 

“ That is the roar of the creek. It must 
be a banker,” was the reply. “It is to be 
hoped no one will try to cross it to come 
here to-night.” 

“No, or they may be washed away. That 
is the worst of the bush, there are so few 
bridges.” 

“There are really so few to use them ; 
though if I were a squatter I think I would 
try and put them up myself; that is, where 
they were most needed.” 

“They would be a terrible expense, and 
need to be both strong and high, or the first 
flood would carry them away.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. They must have 
had more rain than we higher up.” 

“T should think so. What a row the 
frogs are beginning to make.” 

“A proof, it is said, of further steady 
rain;”’ and Harold began to think it was 
time to retire, as it was close on midnight. 

The next day broke fine, fresh, and clear. 
Everythings looked beautiful. The air was 
delicious and fragrant. The perfume from 
the eucalyptus and other bush trees was so 
delightfully sweet. Mrs. Greenlands came 
over soon after breakfast to see how they 
were all getting on, and whether they were 
any the worse for their wetting. 

“T’m going for a ride round the tanks,” 
said Harold Crapp, coming into the morning- 
room. “Ah, Mrs. Greenlands,” as he 
caught sight of that lady. “Do you think 
Mr. Greenlands will go round to the tanks 
with me? How are you after your very 
large shower-bath of last night?” 

“Grand,” was the laughing reply. 
“Wasn't it splendid? Butif youare going 
down to the tanks, Alf will be glad of your 
company, Mr. Crapp. He said he should 
go just as I came away. If you hurry you'll 
meet him at the slip-rails. There ought to 
be a gate there, Iam sure we shall have an 
accident some day.” 

“That reminds me, Mr. Nimmo in his 
last letter spoke of it. I must mention it to 
Mr. Greenlands as we ride along. Don’t 
wait dinner for me, Mrs. Moss. Good- 
bye, ladies,” and the young fellow dashed 
off. 

“T’ve never been down to the slip-rails 
yet,” said Mrs. Moss, shaking out the cloth 
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over the verandah, the French-lights 
standing wide open. 

“Of course you have not, you have no 
need. They are at the end of ourroad and 
join the highway a couple of hundred yards 
from the homestead gates.” 

“ How many rails are there ? 

“ Five; and heavy ones too, I can tell 
you.” 

“ Fancy having to take down and put up 
five heavy rails every time you go from 
home;” and Mrs. Moss drew a chair 
towards the window. 

“I don’t touch them, as a rule. You see, 
my nag, good old Ross, jumps splendidly, 
so I generally put him over. It is less 
trouble and infinitely more glorious than 
taking down slip-rails.” 

“T should think so indeed.” 

“Oh, I had almost forgotten, and that 
was the main reason for my coming up this 
morning,” said Mrs. Greenlands in a brisk 
tone of voice, “‘ Alfred wished me to ask 
if you could tell us when Mr. Millington is 
coming to Malugalala.” 

“In about ten days’ time, I think. But 
wait just a moment and I'll see for certain. 
I had a letter from him yesterday. It’s in 
my room. I'll go and fetch it if you will 
excuse me. Yes,” she continued, returning 
with the letter in her hand, “ he will be up 
on Friday week.”’ 

“Just ten days,” and Mrs. Greenlands 
leaned back in her chair. 

“Mr. Millington has been appointed 
general overseer of John Austin’s affairs.”’ 

“ Then it has gone into Chancery? What 
a pity.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I think it is for 
the best ; but is there anything you want 
the lawyer to do? If so, we had better 
write to him at once.” 

“Yes. Alfred wants a storeman. 
is leaving next month.” 

Mrs. Moss’s face lighted up. It was the 
very thing. “I think I know of a man 
who will suit,” she said eagerly. ‘‘ He was 
storeman and book-keeper on a store up 
Gunnedah way, so is well up in all the 
duties.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“My husband,” and she paused. 

«Glorious !” exclaimed Mrs. Greenlands 
enthusiastically. “I'll tell Alfred, so we 
can consider it settled,” and the two ladies 
settled down to a cosy, pleasant chat, of 
which the fire and storm of the previous 
evening were made the principal topics. 
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As soon as Polly Greenlands had taken 
her departure, Mrs. Moss wrote two letters, 
one to John Millington and the other to her 
husband. She also saw Mr. Greenlands 
during the day, and that gentleman made 
all inquiries, the result of which was that 
Mr. Moss arrived at Narenita with the 
young lawyer. 

The evening of their arrival witnessed 
the advent of another contingent of visitors 
at the station—Mrs. Eastwood, her two 
daughters and a son. They were on their 
way to a station some two hundred miles 
further up, and had made for the nearest 
homestead at nightfall, and were extremely 
gratified at finding themselves in such 
comfortable quarters, 

Such unexpected arrivals at up-country 
stations are by no means unusual. Austra- 
lian hospitality, especially in the outside 
districts, is proverbial. Bush hotels are so 
scattered, and their accommodation not 
always the most palatial or extensive, so 
that squatters, or managers of stations, and 
their families are not altogether unprepared 
for such events. Travellers prefer asa rule 
putting up at the various homesteads on 
their journeys through the bush. 

Mrs. Moss and Harold Crapp made the 
visitors heartily welcome. Their arrival 
was a mutual pleasure, and life-long friend- 
ships often originate in this way. The 
visitors are thankful for the accommodation, 
and the hosts are pleased to have the 
company, making as it does a break in the 
station life which perhaps does sometimes 
become a little monotonous. 

The house was large, and the larder well 
supplied, so that the advent brought no 
anxiety on either score. The high-tea, 
hastily prepared, was prolonged until pretty 
late, the party quickly becoming friendly 
and at ease with each other. It is a great 
pleasure—this absence of all stiffness and 
formality which characterises Australian 
life. 

The Australian host and hostess give you 
to see very soon that you are welcome. 
There is no fuss, and no set attempts at 
entertaining. Therun of the house is given 
you. You are welcome to make it your 
home while therein. You can do practically 
as you like, and your host and hostess do 
not allow your presence to worry them in 
the slightest. That quiet and not unpleas- 
ing air of independence enters into all the 
relations of Australian social life. You are 
welcome as long as you are prepared to 
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adapt yourself to the life around you, and 
it is your own fault if you do not have a 
good time. 

The conversation, pleasant and agreeable, 
wandered from one topic to another, books, 
bush hotels—the Eastwoods had put up at 
one the night before, and related their 
experience—the latest political news, and 
the most recent home events, all passed 
under review. The residents in the bush 
are very anxious to keep up with the times, 
so they closely study all the questions of 
the day, and are abreast of all the news 
and actions of the hour. Gradually the 
conversation drifted into local topics, and 
just at the same moment Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenlands put in an appearance. 

They came ostensibly to pay their 
respects to John Millington, but also with 
pardonable curiosity to see Mr. Moss and 
the other arrivals. 

“ By the way, Mrs. Moss, you haven't 
met our lady-bushrangers, have you ?”’ said 
Mr. Greenlands. 

“Lady-bushrangers ?”’ exclaimed the 
rest of the party, except Mrs. Greenlands, 
in astonishment. 

“ Yes, our lady-bushrangers,”’ was the 
reply. “I am not going to tell you their 
names, but they are strikingly handsome. 
It’s a wonder they haven’t stuck you up, 
Crapp.” 

“They have not been home, Alf, since 
Mr. Crapp came,” interjected his wife, 
smiling. 

“ My word, I would like to be there when 
they bail you up. Fancy Miss Martha 
presenting her pistol at your head and 
commanding you to hold up your hands,” 
and he laughed heartily at the idea. 

“You are not serious, surely,” said 
Millington rather gravely. 

“T am, though, and it’s true, isn’t it, 
Polly ?” 

Mrs. Greenlands nodded affirmatively. 

“Tt isn’t every district can boast of its 
lady-bushrangers, but we can.” 

“Do they belong here, to this neighbour- 
hood, I mean ?” inquired Mrs. Eastwood. 

“Yes. The mother is a widow, and lives 
on that selection near the ten-mile gate. 
You pass it in coming from and going to 
Talworth. They are pretty well off, I 
fancy.” 

“I should suppose so, if they rob their 
neighbours,” returned Mr. Moss. 

“ Well, we hardly care to call sticking-up 
by so rough a name as that.” 





“Tt is so, whatever you may term it, and 
it’s a very serious offence, I can tell you,” 
replied the young lawyer. 

“ How many ladies are there?” broke in 
Harold ‘Crapp. 

“Three of them, daughters of the old 
lady, though she is not very old, and is 
pretty active. They go to school in Sydney 
for six months, and are home here bush- 
ranging the other six.” 

“ You must be joking,” said Crapp. 

“No, I am in sober earnest, I assure you. 
Why, they stuck up Malugalala one night. 
Poor old Mr. Austin did give them a lecture, 
I can tell you, though he rather enjoyed 
the escapade, it must be confessed.” 

“Ts it generally known that they engage 
in this nefarious practice ?”’ and Millington 
looked as if he could not believe the story. 

“ Everybody about here knows it. And I 
would advise you, Mrs. Moss, to call upon 
them and invite them over to see you, or 
they may pay you a surprise visit some fine 
night.” 

“You do not mean that I should be on 
visiting terms with them? It seems hardly 
respectable,” and Mrs. Moss looked up at 
the speaker. 

“They are exceedingly nice girls,” 
interrupted Mrs. Greenlands. “I am very 
fond of them, and will go with you when 
you call upon them. They will soon be 
leaving school for good.” 

“Thank you. One is certainly interested 
in the romantic story,” replied Mrs. Moss. 

“And do you mean to tell me that the 
police have not brought them to justice ?” 
remarked Millington somewhat indignantly. 

“ They are ladies, you know, young and 
pretty, too.” 

“ But that makes no difference. They 
are breaking the laws.” 

“As yet no one has cared to give in- 
formation against them. Their discovery 
was rather amusing,” continued the man- 
ager. “ For some time travellers, wealthy 
ones that is, came to the various stations 
around with accounts of how they had been 
stuck-up by a man in along cloak. As 
the sticking-up often took place at three 
different places about the same hour, people 
were perplexed, but the mystery was solved 
one night by a mail-man we had. He was 
avery boastful fellow,and said he would like 
to meet a dozen of them, that he would show 
them who was who. One night he rode up 
to the hotel at Kingstone, dusty, torn and 
bruised. Our mail from Bungera is gener- 
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ally carried on horseback, and it was on 
the night in question. It appears he was 
coming along whistling, when all at once 
three men in long cloaks, on horseback 
of course, stepped out of the bush and 
confronted him. ‘We are three, not 
twelve, boastful one,’ they said in a peculiar 
tone of voice. ‘Show us your mettle ;’ and 
he said before he could turn round they 
gave him a sound drubbing, and dragging 
him off his horse rolled him on the 
ground. Bidding him mount again they 
chased him almost to the doors of the hotel. 
He left this part soon after, and not sorry 
to do so, I can tell you. Then the bush- 
rangers disappeared, and nothing more was 
heard of them for six months, so that folks 
began to think they had chosen another 
district. One night the coach from Tal- 
worth to Kangaroo Swamp was stuck up. 
Only old Smithers of Warrendabarry 
Station was on board. He is an awful 
screw, you mustknow. ‘ Your money, and 
look sharp over it,’ said a gruff voice at the 
window. He started and looked up. There 
was a hand pointing a pistol at him. The 
face he could not see, the darkness of the 
night and a large slouch hat effectually hid 
it. The old man fumbled in all his pockets, 
and at last said, ‘I’ve only seven-and-six- 
pence on me, but if you'll give me a pen 
and ink, I'll write you a cheque.’ A merry 
laugh rang out on the night air, and a 
girlish voice replied, ‘ Likely, eh! You 
know I haven’t pen nor ink. Give the 
money to your daughter Stella, Mr. 
Smithers. She needs it for pocket-money in 
all conscience.’ And that’s how it became 
known that Martha,” and he nodded his 
head, “had become a bushranger.” 

“ Tt’s wrong, and should be stopped, and 
I would do what I could, if the opportunity 
presented itself, to bring them to justice,” 
said Millington indignantly, whereupon a 
warm argument ensued, some upholding his 
sentiments, and some sympathising with 
the ladies in question. 


CHAPTER VI.—DARK DAYS IN A SUNNY LAND 


HE Reids duly arrived in sunny New 
South Wales. It was a lovely day 
when they landed,and the two younger 

children were loud in their expressions 
of delight as the rich beauties of Port 
Jackson unfolded before them. Kathleen 
stood upon the deck, silent and sad. Her 
father stood beside her, equally so. He 
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carried his sadness all through the voyage, 
and the cloud had deepened upon him. 


His eldest daughter was bitterly disap- 
pointed. She had hoped so much from 


this voyage. Now it was ended, and still 
her father bent beneath his burden. He 
had kept apart from the passengers as much 
as possible, and was utterly unable to rise 
above his trouble. The scenes unfolded 
their loveliness before him as the vessel 
passed to her moorings, but he heeded them 
not. Nothing in life now interested him. 
Change of scene had not brought change of 
feeling. 


Landing at Circular Quay, they sought 


out a humble lodging in Redfern. Then 
Walter Reid collapsed altogether. He 


turned his face to the wall and longed for 
death. 

“ Katie,” he said, a few days after their 
arrival, “ I ought not to have come to this 
land. I have only come to die, a stranger 
in a strange land. Would to God I had 
died in England, that my bones might have 
rested beside hers, but now we shall lie so 
far apart,” and he turned away his head. 

The doctor said it was emphatically a 
case of broken heart. They buried him at 
Rookwood, where many an unnamed grave 
is to be found; where many a disappointed 
one lies sleeping, far, far away from the old, 
loved home. They could not understand 
this new land. Their old sorrow came 
with them, and it increased ten-fold. They 
hoped to have found the golden store, but 
were disappointed. Away from kinsfolk, 
strangers among strangers, they laid them 
down to die. Ah, those silent sleepers in 
Sydney cemetery, the resting-place of those 
who came to find health and life, but who 
came too late! The gentle zephyrs whisper 
soothingly over their graves, while the busy 
world hurries on its way. 

On the return from the funeral, which 
was an exceptionally sad one, the little 


party, consisting of the three orphan 
children only, sat in their lonely room 


looking at one another in speechless sorrow. 
Kathleen felt like one dazed. 

“ Oh, Katie, can’t we go back to England ? 
This is a horrible country,” they wailed, the 
two younger children clinging to her. 

She shook her head and thought, 
thought, in a dull, dazed way. 

Later in the evening the kindly doctor 
called upon them. He was a young man, 
only a young beginner, and his heart was 
ever tender towards the sorrowing. 
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“Have you made any plans for the 
future, Miss Reid?” he asked gently. 

“No,” she replied ina blank tone. 

“Why did we come to this country?” 
cried Eileen passionately. 

“For your good, my dear, I trust. Don’t 
forget God is with you. He will help,” 
replied the kind-hearted fellow soothingly. 

“1 think I have some suggestions which 
may meet with your approval,” he continued, 
turning to Kathleen. 

She bowed and bade him take a seat, 
listening to him in a kind of stupor. 

“T will take this little lad,” and he 
placed his hand kindly upon Herbert's 
head. ‘“ He shall live with me, and in his 
spare time help me to look after my horse 
and buggy. My sister at Dulwich Hill would 
like to have missie here. She has a baby- 
boy. The most wonderful in the world, she 
thinks, and she wants some one to help her 
admire it. Then, Miss Reid, I received 
letter the other day from a friend of mine, 
the wife of a manager on a station. She 
asks me to send her a nice young lady as 
companion to her, and governess to her 
children. They are very young, so will 
only require instruction in the rudiments. 
There are three children to go into the 
school-room. The eldest is only six, so you 
see their literary attainments will not be so 
very advanced. You will, I am sure, be 
very comfortable, for Margaret Greenlands 
is a gentlewoman and exceedingly kind. 
Here is her letter, it will give you some 
idea of her disposition,” and he took a paper 
out of his breast-pocket. 

“ No, no,” replied Kathleen, drawing back 
in grief. ‘“ We should be separated. We 

sannot, cannot part from each other,” and 
the three children clung to each other in a 
passionate embrace. 

“Don’t decide at once. 
and you can let me know later on,” 
gently. 

At first they would not hear of the 
proposed separation, but as time passed on 
and nothing else presented itself, they 
began to feel it was their only course. 
Their means were gradually diminishing ; 
the funeral expenses had made a very great 
hole in their little store. Neither of them 
thought for a moment of the doctor’s bill, 
or how it was to be paid, and he, kind 
fellow as he was, never presented it. 

At length they were obliged to sell their 
small stock of furniture, and once more 
John Austin’s old chair and picture were 
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sold. ‘“ We must accept Dr. Prangley’s 
offer,” said Kathleen, the evening of the 
sale. She put an arm round each of the 
children and drew them to her. “Oh, 
Katie,” they cried, “don’t send us away.” 

“T am not, dears. I have to go away, 
but you two will often be able to see 
each other,” and a sob rose in her throat. 

“We will work hard,” she said presently, 
“and save our money. Then we shall be 
able to live together again and never, never 
part from each other any more,” and she 
pressed them closely to herself. 

“And go to England,” replied Eileen, 
brightening at the thought. “I will be a 
good girl, Katie, and I’ll write to you every 
day, and you will come and see us in the 
holidays, won't you, Katie ? and we will be 
so happy.” 

“T hope so, dear.” 

“ And I will learn all I can, and help Dr. 
Prangley,” said the boy. “I will be a 
doctor too, and get lots of money. It will 
take a long time though,” and he sighed, 
“T’m so young, you see.” 

“ Never mind, Bertie. We will love one 
another wherever we are, won’t we? And 
we will be happy yet,” and she tried to 
smile, poor girl, though her young heart 
was breaking. 

She saw Dr. Prangley the next day, and 
accepted his offers, thanking him for his 
kindness. 

“You have decided wisely, Miss Reid,” 
he replied kindly, “and I feel sure you will 
never regret it.” 

Having made her decision she lost as 
little time as possible in putting it into 
execution. The last evening they were 
together they stood hand in hand beside 
the lowly grave at Rookwood. It was a 
beautiful January evening, and the air was 
refreshingly sweet after the hot, close day. 
The sun was casting long shadows over the 
cemetery, and all was so peaceful and calm. 
They stood there silent, their thoughts and 
feelings too deep for expression. 

The next day all was bustie and excite- 
ment. The doctor formed one of the little 
group at the station to wish the sister fare- 
well. Passionate was the parting. Some 
of those gathered on the platform turned up 
their noses at the abandonment of grief 
they could not understand. Others there 
were whose heartfelt sympathy went out 
to the little black-robed party wishing one 
of their number good-bye. Those four 
never forgot that sad scene, and to Kath- 
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leen it often came back with terrible in- 
tensity. Sad, sad hearts that the warm 
glow of sunny Australia’s bright sun seemed 
only to mock. 

The doctor sent an outline of Kathleen 
Reid’s sad story to Mrs. Greenlands, who 
read it to Mrs. Moss, and the two women’s 
hearts were touched with sympathy for the 
poor girl. “ Poor thing,” said Helen Moss 
as she heard the pitiful tale, “ what a lot of 
trouble there is in the world. If I were 
only rich, Miss Reid is one of those I would 
most like to be able to help. We must do 
all we can to make her happy, poor thing. 
She will feel very lonely,” and with these 
good intentions the two ladies drove into 
Talworth to meet her. 

Poor Kathleen felt very sad and lonely 
indeed as the train steamed out of the 
Redfern station, and she saw through her 
tears brother and sister waving their last 
farewell. She was alone in a great lonely 
world, which at the moment seemed so 
cruelly unsympathetic. She leaned back 
in her seat, and utterly wearied out fell 
into a troubled sleep. 

The train from Sydney arrives at Tal- 
worth at the unearthly hour of 4.3 a.m., 
and utterly bewildered and lonely the poor 
girlalighted. It was a dull, dismal morning. 
A warm, depressing, misty rain was falling, 
giving everything a most cheerless appear- 
ance. For the first time since she had 
started she wondered if any one would be 
there to meet her. If not, how was she to 
reach Narenita? Did the train go there ? 
Dr. Prangley spoke of it as a station, but 
then he had taken her ticket to Talworth. 
She looked round to see if it were a junction. 
No it was not, evidently. She did not know 
what to do, and with difficulty kept back 
her tears. 

At that moment a tall, thin lady ap- 
proached, and in a kind, sympathetic tone 
said, “Are you Miss Reid, please?” 

“ Yes,” replied Kathleen, her lips 
trembling. 

“Tam so glad you have arrived. Allow 
me to welcome you to Talworth. It is a 
nice place, although just now it looks un- 
conscionably miserable. Are those your 
boxes? The man will look after them, my 
dear,” and she squeezed the girl's hand 
affectionately. “Ah, here comes Mrs. 
Greenlands. She has gone almost balmy, 
worrying how you were getting on. Allow 
me to introduce you—Mrs. Greenlands, 
Miss Reid. Now please introduce me, Mrs. 
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** ARE YOU MISS REID?” 


Greenlands, for I expect Miss Reid has 
been wondering who this old chatterbox 
could be.” 

Polly Greenlands laughingly performed 
that duty and said, “ We can all shake hands, 
for we are all going to be friends. Here, 
Dick, this is the luggage. And now for a 
cup of tea. Come, niy dear, you will certainly 
be glad of one, and I know Mrs. Moss is 
sighing from the bottom of her heart for 
‘the cup that cheers, and not inebriates.’ 

“That I am;” and very soon they were 
all at the Court Hotel, where the ladies 
were staying. 

Here, although it was so warm, a fire 
was burning, which looked cheering and 
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After the refreshment 
Kathleen was shown into a clean, 
plainly furnished bedroom, and 
bidden to have a good rest. “We 
are going hack to bed again,” said 


welcome. 


Mrs. Greenlands. “It was such 
an unearthly hour to get up, you 
see.” 

4 “Tam sorry to have caused you 
so much trouble,” replied the girl. 

“Trouble, my dear? Whatever 
next? It was fun, and both Mrs. 
Moss and myself enjoyed it. Now 
have a good sleep. We shall not 
go on to Narenita to-day. It’s 
too miserable for one thing, and 
I want Narenita to look its best, 
so that it might impress you 
favourably. Then, above all, we 
are going to have a good time 
shopping before we return. You 
will be very happy with us, my 
dear, and must look upon us as 
friends,” and the kind - hearted 
woman kissed the young girl. 

Kathleen could not speak her 
thanks, but. Polly Greenlands 

could see she fully appreciated 
her little efforts. The kindness 
and sympathy were so sooth- 
ing. Oh, woman, God has 
given to you sucha rich, bene- 

ficent gift, the gift of sym- 
pathy. Don’t be afraid to 
use it. Use it freely towards 
your sorrowing sisters, yes, 
and towards the sterner sex 
too. Only simple words and 
actions, such as every true- 
hearted, refined - spirited 
woman performs so readily, 
but how great their comfort 
to the sad, anguished heart. They were to 
that poor girl as angel-whispers of comfort 
and soothing. She fell asleep with a sense 
of hope and peace, such as she had not 
experienced since the sad day the loving 
father’s eyes had closed in death. 

It was nearly noon when she awoke, 
refreshed and more hopeful than she had 
been for many days. That meeting with 
strangers which she had so much dreaded 
had turned out to be so much less for- 
midable than anticipated. That which 
we most fear usually proves to be less 
terrible than our doubtings pictured. To 
her pleasurable surprise she found the 
ladies had waited for her. It was only 














a small act of kindness on the part of the 
two elder ladies, but it was to her sad, 
hungering heart so comforting. 

The day’s shopping passed ‘for them, as 
for every daughter of Eve, most pleasantly, 
and towards evening the misty rain began 
to cease. 

“Do you feel very tired, Miss Reid?” 
asked Mrs. Moss as they returned to the 
hotel. 

“No, thank you,” was the reply. “I 
had such a long sleep this morning that 
I do not feel in the least fatigued. I also 
slept in the train.’ 

“ But sleeping in a train does not refresh 
one. At least it does notrefresh me. Does 
it you, Miss Reid ?” said Mrs. Greenlands. 

“No. Indeed I fancy that one does not 
go right off when travelling. But will you 
please call me Kathleen or Kate.” 

She did not wish them to call her Kittie. 
That was the term her father used when 
addressing or speaking of her, and she felt 
she could not allow any one else to use it, 
not yet, at any rate. They sat for some 
time after tea chatting and playing cribbage. 

The next morning broke clear and bright, 
not a cloud on the beautiful azure sky. 
The air was fresh and crisp, while every- 
thing seemed to rejoice in renewed strength 
and beauty. The drive to Narenita was 
most delightful, and Kathleen, to whom 
it was all so new, enjoyed it thoroughly. 

Those who know nothing of the Austra- 
lian bush speak of its monotony, and declare 
that a drive through it is an extreme inflic- 
tion, that it is always the same, never varies, 
and utterly without interest. But the truth 
is, either they have never taken a drive 
through the bush; that they are blind; or 
they are devoid of the sense and power of 
enjoying natural beauty. 

The Australian bush, especially to a “ new 
chum,” is emphatically an experience. It 
is a new world, and yet, as geologists tell 
us, and zoologists confirm the statement, 
Australia is an old, old world, the so- 
called old world is a thing of yesterday. 

All the physical features of the bush are 
so strange. The immense, _illimitable 
expanse, the awe-inspiring hush, the blue 
velvety sky, the glowing sun like a disc of 
gold hanging upon that sumptuous curtain, 
the strange trees with their great height, 
their glistening varnished leaves, and at 
times the strange animals and birds cross- 
ing the track, all go to make up an experi- 
ence such as is found nowhere else in the 
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whole wide world. Then if one is fortunate 
enough to have a companion who knows 
the bush, who can tell stories of adventure 
in keeping with the scene, accompanied by 
the motion of the horse, and the musical 
swish of the sand as it falls from the revolv- 
ing wheels, what more is there to be desired? 

It was a memory Kathleen never forgot. 
In the years to come she took many and 
many a trip through the bush, and under 
perhaps happier circumstances, but none 
ever erased that first drive from her mind, so 
new and so wonderful. What struck ber 
so forcibly was the absence of any track, 
and yet horses and driver appeared to know 
the way so well; the broken road over 
which they passed; the ruts so deep, yet 
which the wheels, seemingly endowed with 
prescience, avoided only by the veriest frac- 
tion of an edge; the old and abandoned 
tracks branching off on either side; the 
deep water-courses and little creeks washed 
out by the rain, proving how heavy were 
the storms when they fell; the fallen logs 
which at times diverted them from their 
course. She could not help feeling the 
bush driver had this advantage over the 
town Jehu, he can choose his own tracks, 
none interfering. Then there came the 
half-way halt beside a little running creek, 
where they rested and fed the horses, and 
enjoyed an impromptu picnic. 

Kathleen was surprised as she saw the 
well-filled hamper provided, and wondered 
if more than the present party were ex- 
pected. She looked round to see if there 
were any signs of theircoming. There was 
more than enough to last the four which 
composed the little company for several 
days, allowing each an abnormal appetite. 
Trust Australians for providing plenty of 
provisions for a picnic or festive event. 
Very, very many have been the picnics 
attended by the writer in all parts of 
Australia, picnics large and small, public 
and private, and never once did he know 
of an insufficiency of provisions. True, 
on one occasion, and when a large party 
was present too, everybody trusted to 
everybody else to bring the necessary 
billy, consequently, to the consternation 
of all, the much-esteemed “ william” was 
conspicuous by its absence. Fortunately 
another picnic-party was in the neighbour- 
hood, so the omission was soon supplied. 
Even that event is not forgotten in the 
district where it occurred, as a thing never 
before heard of. 
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To Kate’s surprise she found her appetite 
was considerably larger than she had 
thought possible, and the provisions were 
so toothsome. Her first cup of billy-tea. 
Could she ever forget it? It was delicious. 

As there were no trees conveniently 
near, they sat under the shade of the 
buggy, and that quiet lounge was simply 
glorious. It was quite another world apart 
from this old, miserable, wearied world in 
which we mortals are condemned to dwell. 
There they lounged, talking in a low musical 
tone of voice, and dreaming idly until Dick 
aroused himself reluctantly and said, “ Mrs. 
Greenlands, shall I put the horses in?” 

“ What time is it?” she replied, unwilling 
to break the spell which rested upon all. 

_ Looking at the position of the sun, “ It’s 
half-past four,” he replied. 

She took out her watch and found he 
was quite correct. The sun is the bush- 
man’s watch. Even on a dull day, when 
the sun is not shining, he will look round 
and state what hour it is, nor is he often 
incorrect. 

‘“‘ My word, so it is,” and Mrs. Greenlands 
briskly put her watch back into her pocket 


and jumped up. “ Let us be going,” she 
said, now all alert. 
“Tt’s a pity to leave here. It is so 


peaceful,” replied Mrs. Moss with a sigh 
of contentment. “ Isn’t it a nuisance, Kate, 
to have to do anything? Look at those 
paddocks over there, aren’t they beautiful ? 


Why has one to work, when it’s so 
delightful to rest? We could lounge here 
for ever.” 


“Oh, hark,” laughed Polly Greenlands, 
“and this is the woman who is always 
raving for the hot flagstones of the Sydney 
streets. Inconstancy, thy name is woman.” 

At this Mrs. Moss, smiling, rose hastily, 
and began gathering up the remains of the 
little feast. Very soon they were once more 
speeding on their way refreshed and light- 
hearted. 

At last the house of Mr. Greenlands 
came in view. It was a pleasant-looking, 
old-fashioned, rambling place, the old home- 
stead originally, and had been enlarged and 
added to from time to time. A deep 
verandah ran all round it, and the rooms 

-it was only one storey high, with a 
bungalow roof—opened on to this. There 
were one or two funny little corners, 
and two steps in one part of the rather 
narrow passage. 

All the house-party were on the verandah 
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waiting for the coming of the buggy. Mr. 
Greenlands ran down to the slip-rails as he 
saw them approaching, and was there when 
the vehicle arrived. The children clapped 
their hands, and shouted at the top of their 
voices in great glee at the return of their 
mother. Mrs. Greenlands and Kate alighted, 
as the buggy was to go on up to the station- 
house with Mrs. Moss. 

This, as we have stated, was a few hundred 
yards higher up, and the other side of a 
small, deep creek. It was approached 
through a very nice-looking gate, and by 
the new road as it was termed, though the 
house had already been built over seven 
years. 

Kathleen was shown into her room, a 
small, but very cosy one, opening on to 
the side verandah looking towards the east. 
Her boxes were brought in, and the young 
girl felt that she would soon feel at home. 
She found the dinner that evening one of 
the most pleasant meals she had partaken. 
It was so interesting. To Mrs. Green- 
lands’ account of the trip to Talworth 
and back Kate listened with pleasure and 
amusement. 

One of the chief delights in back-block 
life is to hear an account of a long or short 
trip from home; to sit at a well-appointed 
table, surrounded by intelligent, refined 
company, listening to one of the number re- 
counting their experience, of what they saw 
and heard on their journey, is one of the 
most pleasurable experiences possible. It 
seems incredible that so much is to be seen 
and heard on these trips, but then Austra- 
lians are keen observers, and good narrators. 


CHAPTER VII.—TO TALWORTH AND BACK 


" OW, Alf,” Mrs. Greenlands began 
vivaciously as she finished pour- 
ing out the tea, “you really must 

have that gate put up. Yes, sir, put up 

at once. I am almost inclined to make a 

vow that I will never pass through those 

slip-rails again.” 

“Don’t make any rash vows, my dear,” 
replied her husband. ‘“ There’s a dance up 
at Coruna next week, so you will have to go 
through the slip-rails, that is if you attend 
the dance.” 

“Next week! And can’t you have the 
gate ready by that time?” asked the lady 
in huge disdain. “It’s really too bad, those 
fatal slip-rails. Mr. Crapp had to take 
them down when we started, and he was 
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a regular new chum at it, I can tell you. 
I am sure he blessed the rails backwards, 
and perhaps us into the bargain. He was 
still worrying them when we turned the 
corner at the creek, and was only just going 
up to the house as we were mounting the 
hill. I reckon he wished those rails at 
Hong Kong long before he finished with 
them. Oh, and while I remember it, the 
buggy wants seeing to. It’s getting very 
shaky. I suppose we cannot afford a new 
one ?” 

Mr. Greenlands shook his head. “ Not 
yet, though something must be done. I 
noticed last week that it was very loose.” 

“ Once or twice I really thought it would 
shake» to pieces. I felt somewhat alarmed 
when with a jerk one of the wheels went 
into a rut. It is hardly safe. I noticed 
the sweet-briar is making headway at the 
four-mile. Joe had better go up in the 
morning and chop them out, they are 
spreading very much. Sweet-briar is a 
curse in these parts, Kate.” 

“ Whata pity. The perfume is so sweet,” 
replied the girl. 

“Tt is, but it spreads so rapidly that if 
not kept back it ruins a place. Up near 
Armidale it has over-run and spoilt a con- 
siderable portion of ground. The third gate 
leading into Malugalala wants attending to. 
One of the leaves has dropped and drags 
on the ground.” 

“Tt’s that mail-boy, I expect. He’s a 
terror on all the gates in the district,” 
replied Alfred Greenlands quietly. 

“T see they are clearing down by the far 
end, and ring-barked up at the middle pad- 
dock, and the culvert up there is broken. It 
will be rather bad to cross at night. One of 
the middle planks has evidently given way. 
You had better go down and see what 
wants doing to it. The road, a piece beyond 
Smith’s, also wants mending. It has not 
been touched since the last rains. Jones 
does not look after his work very well. He 
is our maintenance-man, the man who 
keeps our roads in repair, Kate. That was 
he we passed about ten miles from here as 
we came along. I see that Smith’s are 
fencing their land on the hill.” 

“What sort, mum?” asked the eldest 
child. 

“Posts and rails. Brown has put a 
verandah on his place. It has improved 
it wonderfully. Robinson’s garden looks 
very well, and the fruits look healthy. 


They have been painting the sign-posts 
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along the road. Time too, for no one could 
possibly read what was written on them. 
Halford’s have a new milliner, a young 
girl from Musswellbrook. She seems very 
obliging, although I always liked Miss 
White. They told me she has gone to 
Sydney. I hope she will get on, for she 
is a nice girl. That barber-fellow who 
came from Norna has gone. He drank, 
and no one could rely upon him. A young 
man from Uralla has taken his place. He 
was standing at the door as I passed. He 
is very nice-looking. Mrs. Cliff at the 
Apple-tree hotel has been very sick. She 
looks awful. I advised her to go to Sydney, 
the doctor seems to be doing her no good. 
Morgan’s child is running about again. I 
saw it in the streets. A tree fell upon it 
about eight months ago, and it was all but 
crushed to pieces,” and she turned towards 
Kate with the explanation, “ No one ever 
thought it would recover, but it has appar- 
ently. That reminds me. As we came 
back I saw the town cemetery fence is 
down in some places, and Brown's cows 
are in it again. We have a very nice 
cemetery, Kate, that is, for an up-country 
place you know, and there are some very 
fine monuments in it too. Down in the 
hollow near the lower gate some of the 
Malugalala sheep have got through, and 
we met two of their horses at the two- 
mile. 

“ Mrs. Rook has some new dress materials 
in, and some new hats. I must take the 
children in, for their hats are getting 
very shabby.” 

“ Now have you exhausted your budget, 
Polly?” asked her husband, with a smile. 

“T think I have,” was the reply. 

“Well, I have some news to tell you. 
First, the Fielding girls are coming home 
next week. They will be at the Coruna 
ball, I hear. They are coming home for 
good. And I am told Stark the police- 
constable has had orders to be on the 
alert. I am afraid if the girls are not 
very careful there will be trouble. I must 
try and drop them a hint. Then that 
Candler fellow is up again. He wanted 
me to give him a hand in some matter he 
has on. He did not say what it was, but 
he is no good, so I declined taking any 
interest in his affairs. Last night old Yates 
came over. His daughter is going to be 
married at Christmas, and it appears his 
son-in-law ? 

“ Who is he?” asked his wife eagerly. 
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“T don’t know. Some fellow from 
Queensland, he said. They intend taking 
up a selection near the ten-mile gate. I 
did not feel very pleased to hear that, I 
can tell you. I wanted to make grazing 
paddocks of that ten-mile. It’s rather rough 
on a fellow, a man coming to another’s 
place, accepting his hospitality and all the 
time bent on picking out the eye of his 
run. He said he was going to see surveyor 
Dawson next week, but I have sent up to 
his camp for him to come down to-morrow. 
Then we had a man travelling with tea. 


He stayed the night at Coruna, I reckon, 
for he went on that way. Also an insurance- 
agent anda doctor put up for the night at the 
homestead. They persuaded Bob and Joe 
to insure for fifty each, and tried Mr. Crapp 
and myself, but we are both assured for 
sufficient amounts. You see, we have not 
been without excitement.” 

On returning to her room, Kate wrote 
such an interesting letter about her journey 
and surroundings, that her sister and brother 
both wished they were with her to take part 
in the fun. 


(To be continued.) 
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Journalism as a Profession for Women 


BY MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


ERHAPS owing to the fact that journal- 
ism is the only profession—if profes- 
sion it can be called—open to women 

which is believed to require no previous 
training and no preliminary expense, many 
girls, when compelled to earn their own 
living, are advised by those about them to 
take up some form of literary or journalistic 
work. There is certainly no profession, 
save perhaps the stage, of which so little 
is known by the out- 
side world, and un- 
fortunately there is 
a growing impression 
that press work is 
both easy and highly 
paid. This impres- 
sion is often con- 
firmed by the fact 
that most educated 
people know at least 
one case where a 
woman has taken up 
either fiction or jour- 
nalism comparatively 
late in life, and has 
been far more financi- 
ally successful than 
her friends ever ex- 
pected she would be. 

But such cases are 
quite exceptional. 
They only show how 
true it is that, like 
the poet, the journal- 
ist is born, not made ; 
and they also show 
what thoughtful ob- 
servers know to be 
true of every profes- 
sion, namely, that the Fourth Estate is by 
no means overstocked with the right kind of 
worker. A capable woman who, together 
with robust health and an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, possesses what for want 
of a better term must be called the journal- 
istic instinct, will certainly find herself 
earning as a journalist the living wage of 
an educated woman much sooner than if 
she had set out to become a doctor, an 
artist, a nurse, or a teacher. On the other 
hand, the possession of good health and 
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the determination to succeed will avail her 
nothing if she entirely lacks an intuitive 
knowledge of the various and varying re- 
quirements of the great British reading 
public. 

There recently appeared in a great London 
daily newspaper an interesting and thought- 
ful article by a well-known and _ highly- 
esteemed literary woman dealing with 
journalism as a profession for women. In 

her opinion the out- 


look is more than 
gloomy. She asserts 
that prices are 


steadily falling, and 
that there is practi- 
cally no demand for 
the work of educated 
and intelligent 
women writers on 
the London 
quoting in proof the 
sad case of a friend 
who informed her 
that, whereas at one 
time she found it 
quite easy to make 
£200 to £300 a 
year by contributing 
articles and essays to 
the daily and weekiy 
papers, now 
found she could only 
make, and that with 
difficulty, a few shil- 
lings a week. 

Now in this matter 
it appears to us that 
both the writer of tha 
article and her friend 
were confusing two very different things— 
namely, literature and journalism. It is 
no news to those who earn their living by 
their pens that leisurely scholarly work of 
a non-topical nature, undistinguished by 
an exceptionally admirable style or special 
knowledge, has gone completely out of 
fashion. The reason for this is surely not 
far to seek. Both the men and the women 
who were the readers of this kind of matter 
now spend far more time in the open air 
than they did in the ‘sixties,’ ‘seventies,’ and 
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even ‘eighties:' Again, and we say this in 
no carping spirit, various forms of light phil- 
anthropic work have become the fashion, 
and many a young woman, who, had her 
girlhood been spent in those far-off days, 
would have devoted a considerable portion 
of her evenings to reading the current 
literature of the week and of the month, 
now employs her time in the good work 
done by such enterprises as the Children’s 
Happy Evenings Association. Moreover 
it is not sufficiently realised that the con- 
tents of the weekly papers and monthly 
non-illustrated magazines so popular twenty 
and thirty years ago were not written by 
journalists, and the writers themselves 
would have been rather surprised, and 
‘perhaps not over well pleased, to have 
been so styled by either their editors or 
their readers. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that 
a pretty literary style and the power of 
graphic description are not sufficient equip- 
_ment for the would-be woman journalist. 

If this fact were only fully grasped by the 
friends of the so-called literary young ladies 
who are compelled to earn their own liveli- 
hood, how much disappointment and often 
bitter sorrow would be spared! To every 
educated girl who desires to make a living 
by her pen, and who does not feel drawn 
to enter the great field of fiction, we would 
say, Ask yourself the following three 
questions :-— 

I. Do I always, as a matter of course, 
read a daily paper ? 

II. Am I interested in most of the 
subjects dealt with therein—polities, litera- 
ture, art, the invention or new discovery 
of the moment, and the leading person- 
alities of the day? 

Ill. Do I ever give a thought to what 


interests other people in current periodical 


literature ? 

If the would-be woman journalist can 
answer these three questions in the affirm- 
ative, her chance of becoming a successful 
writer on the press is almost assured; but 
how few girls, and even grown-up women, 
could give answers in the affirmative to 
these three questions ? The man or woman 
who would suggest to a blind girl her 
attempting to enter a millinery establish- 
ment would be considered almost criminally 
unfeeling and thoughtless. Yet the friends 
of young women compelled to earn their 
own living often act every whit as wrongly 
in gaily suggesting a literary or journalistic 
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career for those unfitted by every habit as 
well as by every instinct for the work. 

In this, work-a-day world we must face 
things as they are, not as they should be; 
and it cannot be too clearly laid down that 
the girl or woman who, however literary 
her tastes or aspirations, takes no interest 
in contemporary events, is utterly unsuited 
for journalism as a profession. Many may 
consider such a statement superfluous, and 
yet there are thousands of English-speaking 
girls who seem to take a positive pride in 
remaining ignorant of what is going on in 
the world around them. 

A certain number—they are a powerful 
minority—of the more highly educated 
young women of the present day profess 
to consider the modern press as misleading, 
inaccurate, and sensational. This type of 
girl is often clever and well-read; and it 
must be conceded that should she care to 
do so she may perhaps be able to make 
a scanty living by research work and by 
essay writing; but she is really no better 
fitted to become a journalist than her more 
frivolous sister who only reads the news- 
paper to follow some thrilling cause célébre, 
or to pick up ideas on the fashions of the 
day. 

There is no vocation open to women to 
which so many incapable and, if one may 
use the expression in such a connection, 
helpless individuals try to effect an entrance. 
As we have said, it is unfortunately believed 
that journalistic work is both easy and 
highly paid, and writing is the only pro- 
fession in which no apparent qualification 
is exacted by the employer and no pre- 
liminary fees have to be paid. Many young 
women, therefore, who would shrink from 
mastering the rudiments of a foreign 
language, or from going to the expense and 
personal trouble of taking a course of cook- 
ery lessons, nevertheless consider them- 
selves quite capable of entering with little 
or no notice a profession which becomes 
more, not less, exacting as the years 
roll on. 

With these preliminary words of warning, 
let us pass on to consider the more agree- 
able subject of those who are fitted to enter 
this, the most onerous of all professions. 
Let us take the case of a girl, keenly in- 
terested in all that goes on in this interest- 
ing world of ours, possessed of sound health, 
and the determination to work hard, who 
wishes to make her life-career in the great 
journalistic army. Should she have only 
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just left school or college, she will do well 
—supposing financial considerations allow 
of it—to spend six months on the Continent, 
preferably in France or Germany. Person- 
ally, we consider that six months so spent 
are far more likely to be of practical use 
to the woman who means to take up press 
work than the acquirement of shorthand 
and typewriting would be. Verbatim 
reporting, for which alone shorthand is 
a sine quad non, is the one branch of press 
work unsuited to women; it is almost in- 
variably poorly paid, and the Press Gallery 
of the Houses of Parliament, where the 
pay is not so bad, is rigorously closed to 
the feminine re- 
porter. 

It is to our mind a 
question whether ex- 
treme youth can be 
considered an ad- 
vantage by the jour- 
nalistic aspirant. 
There can be little 
doubt that a girl who, 
after leaving school, 
has had the good 
fortune to spend two 
or three years in 
foreign travel, or in 
some interesting 
occupation which 
does not blunt the 
keen edge of the 
mind, will find her- 
self at two or three 
and twenty more 
likely to succeed as a 
journalist than a girl 
who has perchance 
entered a newspaper 
office at eighteen. 

The question of 
what kind of education best prepares a 
young woman for the profession of letters 
has naturally occupied many thoughtful 
minds. We should be inclined to say that 
any form of good education—using the word 
education in the very widest sense —is the 
best preparation for work on the modern 
press. As we have said, a knowledge of 
foreign countries and foreign life may prove 
exceedingly useful; as will also a special 
knowledge of, or interest in, any one de- 
partment of human existence. Perhaps 
this is why an older woman, who would 
find her age stand greatly in her way in 
any other form of work, sometimes succeeds 
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where the girl of twenty finds herself a 
hopeless failure. To give an example: a 
woman of thirty who has, let us say, taught 
in a French or German family, spent a 
year as a probationer in some great hospital, 
and between-whiles lived in an ordinary 
cultivated home, is almost certain to succeed 
better as a journalist than the most brilliant 
Girton or Newnham graduate. 

Several courses are open to the woman 
commencing journalist. If her home be 
in the provinces she will do wisely to try 
and obtain work on the local papers, and 
this even if she ultimately hopes to make 
her life and career in London. The mere 
fact that she has had 
a certain amount of 
experience in the 
provinces will prove 
of the greatest assist- 
ance to her when 
applying for work in 
town. As we shall 
see, many of the most 
successful women 
journalists now living 
began in this humble 
fashion, feeling their 
way at each step, and 
content to become 
known to editors by 
correspondence and 
by their contribu- 
tions before they at- 
tempted to make 
London their head- 
quarters. This was 
notably the case with 
Miss Billington, a 
valued special corre- 
spondent on the staff 
of the Daily Tele- 
graph, who, we 
believe, began her career by contributing 
“turn-over’’ papers to the Globe and the 
Echo, she being at the time leading the well- 
filled, practical life of a country clergyman’s 
daughter. 

It often happens, however, that a girl 
takes up journalistic work owing to her 
own country home having been brokga up 
by the death of her parents. Such a 
would-be journalist is nearly always con- 
vinced that she cannot do better than come 
to London and look for work. But it is 
unfortunately necessary to point out that 
this course should never be adopted unless 
the neophyte . possesses a small settled 
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income, or unless she has had the good 
fortune to obtain, by advertisement or 
through private influence, a salaried post 
on one of the great newspapers or in a 
good publishing office. Such asum as £100, 
or even £200 or £300, melts away perilously 
quickly, and acute anxiety concerning 
money matters will not be conducive to 
the commencing journalist's doing good 
work. 

Yet another reason why the beginner 
should not attempt to start life in London 
without sufficient funds is that the worker 
who sees her stock of money gradually 
diminishing may easily find herself practi- 
cally compelled to accept one of the many 
posts open in minor weekly paper offices 
which, though perhaps nominally styled 
“a sub-editorship,” really means _ the 
addressing of envelopes varied by proof- 
reading, and to which the salary attached 
consists of from ten shillings to twenty-five 
shillings a week. If this kind of precarious, 
ill-paid position is to be the result of her 
efforts, a girl with literary aspirations had 
far better become a thoroughly competent 
shorthand-writer and typist, for the work 
is pleasanter and better paid. 

Above all, the commencing journalist 
should be warned against the kind of pub- 
lication which advertises for a sub-editor 
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possessed of a little capital. Very slight 
reflection will show how improbable it is 
that any sound journalistic concern would 
be in need of the insignificant sum which 
represents the journalistic aspirant’s avail- 
able resources. It may be urged that the 
aspirant ought to have a pecuniary interest 
in the enterprise, although her money may 
not really be needed. The answer to that 
is that shares in really good papers are 
never bestowed with such generosity on 
the members of the staff. The aspirant 
may take it as a sound guiding rule that 
any paper which wants to get hold of her 
little capital, never mind how plausible 
may be the excuses offered, is itself in 
a parlous state financially, and she had far 
better button up her pockets. 

The woman journalist should make a 
point of knowing something of the law of 
libel and slander. Now-a-days this seems 
to be more and more necessary, for most 
papers make a speciality of publishing 
accounts of well-known people, and of 
obtaining the views of noted men and 
women on the more important subjects of 
the day. The young woman who feels 
that she could not, or would not, accept an 
interviewing commission should give up 
all thought of becoming a journalist. 
Modern journalism consists largely of 
interviews, or of matter obtained through 
the medium of many interviews, and pre- 
sented in the form of an ordinary article. 
But in this connection certain rules should 
be rigidly observed. Never, even if it has 
appeared in print elsewhere, include in one 
of your articles or paragraphs a story or 
fact which you know to be untrue. Do 
not, in order to obtain a momentary ad- 
vantage, repeat a statement, even if true, 
as to which you know, or have reason to 
suppose, that the person who said it would 
rather have left it unsaid had he or she 
had time for reflection. This specially 
applies to the journalist who makes a 
speciality of interviewing; indeed a proof 
of the interview should always be sent to 
the person interviewed, and this quite as 
much for the sake of the interviewer as for 
her subject. 

The ambition of many women journalists 
seems to be to obtain an order for a regular 
“ Lady’s Letter,” that is, a column in some 
provincial paper, or in one of the innumer- 
able weekly papers devoted to the interests 
and amusements of womankind. One of 
the most successful and brilliant women 
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writers of the day, Mrs. Humphry—better 
known to an immense circle of readers as 
“Madge” of Truth—first originated the 
Lady’s Letter; and though she has been 
overwhelmed with the sincerest form of 
flattery, her “ Girls’ Gossip,” that is, the 
columns occupying the last two pages of 
Truth, has remained far the best work of 
the kind done in journalism, and is a model 
of what such a production should be, being 
bright, amusing, and thoroughly readable, 
and yet without the slightest trace of 
vulgarity. The beginner who wishes to 
do this kind of work could not do better 
than look up a file of Truth and study 
Mrs. Humphry’s contributions to that 
journal. 

It should, however, be pointed out that 
it is very difficult to get this kind of regular 
work ; and, agreeable though it be to obtain 
an order for a series of weekly letters or 
articles, the series may come to an abrupt 
end through no fault of the writer, who 
thus finds herself temporarily stranded. 

One club, the Writers’ Club, and one 
society, the Society of Women Journalists, 
are almost entirely devoted to the woman 
writer and the woman journalist; and if 
the beginner can afford to do so, she will 
find it wise to become a member of both. 
The advantages offered by the Writers’ 
Club (10 Norfolk Street, Strand; yearly 
subscription for town members one guinea 
and a half yearly) are a good selection 
of the daily, weekly, and monthly papers 
and periodicals ; a silence room containing 
the indispensable but often expensive refer- 
ence books; and excellent meals at a 
remarkably moderate cost. 

Here perhaps it may not be out of place 
to say how all-important it is for the 
woman writer to do all in her power to 
keep and acquire good health. Few forms 
of work are more exhausting, and the 
woman journalist should make the pre- 
servation of her health and nerve literally 
her first consideration. A rich idle woman 
can afford to indulge in a scrappy meal, 
a tea and bread-and-butter lunch—in fact, 
she may be all the better for a little starva- 
tion-—but the girl working for her own 
living should never stint herself in food. 

The Society of Women Journalists 
(Howard House, Arundel Street, Strand ; 
subscription one guinea yearly) offers to 
its probationers and members the following 
advantages: advice concerning journalism 
in all its branches; free legal assistance ; 
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and free medical treatment. The Society 
has also a benefit fund from which small 
loans and donations are made to members 
in need of them; and a register is kept 
where members can advertise for work. 
It should perhaps be said that the young 
woman journalist joining the Writers’ Club 
and the Society of Women Journalists 
must not expect to obtain work directly 
through the agency of either club or society, 
but should she be living alone in London 
she will find them both of great practical 
and material use, and she may form through 
their agency many pleasant and probably 
useful acquaintances. 

On the whole, the beginner will find great 
kindness and generosity shown her by 
journalists of both sexes; and when once 
she has made her footing secure she will 
do well to become a member of the Institute 
of Journalists (Fleet Street; subscription 
10s. 6d. a year). Before doing so she must 
be able to say that she has earned her living 
by journalism for three years or longer. 

After much consideration, we have come 
to the conclusion that perhaps the most 
important qualification needed by a woman 
journalist is adaptability. The writer who 
feels convinced that she can only do well 
in one kind of work; or again, that only 
one kind of work interests her—be it 
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reviewing, interviewing, dramatic criticism, 
fashion work, or reporting—should never 
try to make a living by press work. A 
speciality is an excellent thing, and will 
often help to give a young writer a start; 
but it must be admitted that the beginner 
who knows a little of everything rather than 
one subject thoroughly well, has a far better 
chance of success on the press than her 
more thorough and probably more able 
sister. In journalism even more than in 
anything else, each year and season sees a 
new fashion hold the field. Some years 
ago the woman journalist who shrank from 
interviewing work found herself completely 
handicapped. In 1900 many writers on 
the press were thrown suddenly out of 
work owing to the fact that only military 
subjects were for the moment acceptable. 
Everything connected, either directly or 
indirectly, with war, from army clothing to 
stories concerning deeds of heroism, found 
a ready market; but now that the war- 
fever has abated, the journalist, however 
thoroughly he may have mastered the 
subject to which we were all devoting so 
much painful thought twelve months ago, 
must turn his attention to something else, 
for at present military subjects are, from 
the journalistic point of view, more or less 
at a discount. 

Modern journalism has many branches, 
but it is almost impossible to advise the 
beginner as to which branch is best or the 
most highly remunerative. At one time it 
was considered that writing on dress was 
the least interesting and the least remuner- 
ative journalistic work ; but now the fashion 
article has become all-important, greatly 
owing to the admirable example set by 
Mrs. Aria—in her way a true literary 
artist—who, perhaps first of all those ladies 
who devote their thought and time to 
sartorial subjects, realised that it was quite 
possible so to write an article on current 
fashions as to make it interesting and 
helpful instead of being a mere supplement 
to the advertisement pages. 

It should, however, be pointed out that a 
girl who wishes to “take up fashion work 
seriously will soon discover that the work 
entails a great deal of going about to shops, 
milliners, and so on; and her chance of 
getting fashion work accepted will be 
much increased if she knows something 
of drawing. 

Another important branch of modern 
journalism first invented by two exception- 
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ally clever women— Mrs. Panton (the 
daughter of the well-known artist, Mr. W. 
P. Frith) and Mrs. Talbot Coke (the wife 
of the distinguished soldier)—is that which 
is concerned with the beautifying and 
arranging of the home. This kind of work, 
when really well done, is very acceptable, 
but the woman or girl entering upon it 
must possess considerable taste, practical 
knowledge of housekeeping and of home 
management, and a genuine interest in the 
whole subject of house decoration. 

There is a constant and increasing demand 
for good correspondence work from foreign 
cities. Some of the most deservedly 
famous of the great dailies’ foreign corre- 
spondents have been women; and at the 
present moment it would be hard to quote 
the name of a single journalist better known 
and more respected than that of Mrs. 
Emily Crawford, the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily News. The late Madame 
Couvreur, known to innumerable readers 
under her fiction name of “'Tasma,” was 
for some years before her death the valued 
correspondent of The Times in Brussels. 

It has sometimes been said that the 
woman journalist is unfitted for regular 
work on adaily paper; if this is true there 
have been numerous successful exceptions 
proving the rule. Of these perhaps the 
first was Harriet Martineau, but she had 
many successors, the best known among 
modern women being Miss Flora Shaw, 
who only lately resigned her position as 
Colonial Specialist on The Times; Miss 
Billington, who has held successively posts 
on the Echo, Daily Graphic, and Daily 
Telegraph; Miss Friederichs, who was for 
many years a valued member of the Pall 
Mall Gazette staff, and who is now on the 
staff of the Westminster Gazette; while 
among the correspondents of the great 
provincial papers may be specially men- 
tioned Miss Drew, a valued Fellow of the 
Institute of Journalists; Miss Carpenter, 
who was one of the first Irishwomen to 
attain a great place in the world of London 
correspondents, and several ladies of foreign 
birth who represent French, German, and 
Italian papers in this country; while our 
space. is too limited to allow of the 
enumeration of the many other women 
writers who constantly contribute to both 
the London and provincial dailies. 

But here, perhaps, it should be plainly 
stated that the two forms of literary work 
almost always sought for by beginners 
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are those practically closed to all but the 
most competent and the most experienced, 
namely, book reviewing and dramatic 
criticism. It should also be said that it is 
practically impossible for the beginner to 
decide what kind of journalistic work she 
will do best, and if she wishes to succeed 
she must make up her 
mind to be ready to 
accept any kind of 
work given her, 
feeling assured that 
her editors, if not she 
herself, will soon dis- 
cover wherein lies 
her special vocation. 
But before this has 
been determined, 
perhaps the following 
advice may be of use, 
and may save her 
from one of the many 
painful pitfalls which 
yawn before the in- 
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experienced writer 
on the press. 
The question of 


payment is of course 
all-important to the 
beginner, and in re- 
gard to this delicate 


question the woman keto by 5 


journalist is often 
at a greater dis- 
advantage than is 


her man comrade ; partly doubtless because 
she has not hitherto worked with a view to 
pecuniary remuneration, and is accordingly 
either too indifferent to the question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, or too eager to 
obtain prompt payment for the work ordered 
of her. Two very simple rules may be laid 
down for the guidance of the woman writer 
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on the press: when on the eve of obtaining 
regular work on a paper she should make 
it her business to have a quite clear under- 
standing as to the rate and date of pay- 
ment; and in this connection it should al- 
ways be remembered, even by the beginner, 
that a contribution worth printing is from 
an editor’s point of 
view always worth 


paying for. Her 
second rule should 
be that of never 


allowing an account 
to run on much be- 
yond the date when 
she has been told to 
expect payment; es- 
pecially should this 
rule be followed in 


case of a new or 
comparatively new 
publication, if not 


owned by one of the 
large respectable 
firms, which are 
financially sound, 
and which are now 
gradually absorbing 
all the weekly publi- 
cations. Human 
nature being what 
it is, the struggling 
woman journalist 
puts herself at a dis- 
advantage when she 
is always pressing for advance payment. 
The getting an account passed and a cheque 
signed before payment is reallydue causes an 
infinity of trouble to all concerned, and other 
things being equal, an editor, however kindly 
and good-natured, will naturally give the 
preference to the contributions of the worker 
who causes him as little trouble as possible. 





























Bunyan’s Description of “Giant Pope” 


BY SIR REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B. 





F that holy scripture in- 
spired by the love of God 
and the love of man, The 
Pilgrim's Progress from 
this world to that which 
is to come, were subjected 
to the method known as 
“higher criticism,” the 
following passage might 
be used to overthrow all 
the accustomed and or- 
thodox opinions regard- 
ing the date and author- 

ship of that beloved “ Dream.” 











‘* Now I saw in my dream that at the end of this 
Valley ”—the Valley of the Shadow of Death— 
‘lay Blood, Bones, Ashes, and mangled bodies 
of men, even of Pilgrims that have gone this Way 
formerly. And while I was musing what should 
be the Reason, I espied before me a Cave, where 
two Giants, Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old Time, by 
whose Power and Tyranny the men whose Bones, 
Blood, Ashes, etc., lay there were cruelly put to 
death. But by this Place Christian went with- 
out much Danger, whereat I somewhat wondered. 
But I have learnt since that Pagan has been dead 
many a Day; and as for the other, though he be 
yet alive, he is by reason of Age, and also of the 
many shrewd Brushes that he met with in his 
younger Days, grown so crazy and stiff in his 
Joints that he can do little more than sit in his 
Cave’s mouth grinning at the Pilgrims as they go 
by, and biting his Nails because he cannot come 
at them.” 

Instructed by an adequate knowledge of 
English history, a sceptical investigator 
who, adopting the treatment accorded to 
the Bible, took in hand the dissection of 
the text of The Pilgrim’s Progress during 
years as far off from the days of Bunyan 
as we are distanced in time from the 
Prophet Isaiah, would unhesitatingly assert 
that if that description of Giant Pope 
appears in its first edition, The Pilgrim’s 
Progress cannot have been written by a 
subject of Charles II. The critic would 
maintain that its author must have lived 
under William IV. or Queen Victoria, 
during the years which opened that revered 
sovereign’s reign. 

The argument by which the critic would 
justify this opinion has much plausibility. 
He would correctly point out that during 
the interval of time which intervened be- 
tween that political event, known as Catholic 
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emancipation, and the development of the 
High Church movement, Englishmen were 
more free from anxiety arising from the 
pretensions of the Pope of Rome than at 
any previous, or subsequent, period of 
English history; and therefore our over- 
acute critic would feel himself authorised 
to maintain that the vision of that decrepit 
Giant was not possible to any one of the 
English race, save during that portion of 
our national existence. 

Taking up this line of argument, this at 
least is a certainty. Fear of the Papists, 
both spiritual and secular,— as priests claim- 
ing vast and occult power over soul and 
body, or as laymen bound to obey the com- 
mands of Pope and priest whatever be the 
object of the command,—was rooted in the 
English mind from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth until the close of the reign of 
George III. The massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the Spanish Armada, the Gun- 
powder Plot, the attempts to assassinate 
Queen Elizabeth, were occurrences which 
justly pervaded the popular imagination. 
The skilful use of these terror-striking 
events, coupled with acute dread of (to 
use the phrase of the time) the King’s 
“popish wife,” was one of the most effect- 
ive methods by which Charles I. and his 
people were driven asunder and into civil 
war. 

That terror was of lasting stuff and worked 
in various ways—it produced the Gordon 
Riots of June 1780, when incendiarism, 
pillage, and destruction raged throughout 
London for five days. John Wesley him- 
self was denounced as asecret papist. Our 
dear friend the poet Cowper, a most sane 
man in matters secular, writing February 
1780 to his friend Unwin, avows his belief 
“of a fixed design in Government to favour 
popery.” If that was the belief of a 
sensible and educated Englishman whilst 
George ITI. was on the throne, the most 
pronounced Protestant of any of our 
monarchs, where could the fancies stop 
of Bunyan’s fellow-subjects in regard to 
Charles II., of a king, a Roman Catholic in 
heart, if not in show, married to a Roman 
Catholic wife, and whose successor was an 
avowed Roman Catholic? Anxiety and 
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dismay were inevitably the portion of every 
thoughtful Englishman of that time; and 
the terror thus engendered exploded during 
the year 1678, in the Great Popish Plot. 
Macaulay’s brilliant account of that 
ghastly event will be remembered. It was 
believed that the Papists, having burned 
down London, were “ planning a scheme 
for setting fire to all the shipping in the 
Thames. They were to rise at a signal 
and massacre all their Protestant neigh- 
bours. A French army was at the same 
time to land in Ireland. All the leading 
statesmen and divines of England were to 
be murdered. Three or four schemes were 
made for assassinating the King.” These 
appalling notions did their work. “The 
capital and the whole nation went mad 
with fear and hatred. The penal laws, 
which had begun to lose something of their 
edge, were sharpened anew. Everywhere 
justices were busied in searching houses 
and seizing papers. All the gaols were 
filled with Papists. London had the aspect 


of a city in a state of siege. The train 
bands were under arms all night. Patrols 


marched up and down the streets. Cannon 
were planted round Whitehall. No citizen 
thought himself safe unless he carried under 
his coat a small flail loaded with lead to 
brain the Popish assassins.” 

Such was the state of London during the 
autumn of 1678; and it was during the 
February of that year that The Pilgrim's 
Progress was licensed for publication. 

It may be urged that the Popish 
Plot was a sudden outbreak of popular 
insanity, an unexpected explosion in an 
otherwise tranquil state of public feeling ; 
and that it was in that season of tranquillity 
that Bunyan penned his Dream. But, as 
has been shown, hatred of the Papacy, and 
terrorof Papal machination was anengrained 
habit of the English mind; and at that very 
time, quoting Macaulay's words, “those 
feelings were at fever-heat, excited by a 
general impression that a great blow was 
to be aimed at the Protestant religion,” and 
that “ the nation was in such a temper that 
the smallest spark might raise a flame.” 

That Bunyan should, whilst the national 
imagination was thus enthralled, have 
published that picture of Giant Pope, 
“grown so crazy and stiff in his joints” 
that he could only “sit in his cave’s 
mouth ” and bite his nails because he could 
not “ come at the Pilgrims as they go by,” 
is so strange a circumstance, that it called 


for an examination of the only extant copy 
of the edition of 1678, the copy possessed 
by the British Museum, to ascertain if 
Bunyan’s similitude of the paralysed Giant 
Pope appeared in that edition. 

That is so: the publication of that low 
estimate of the power of the Papacy there- 
fore undoubtedly preceded the explosion of 
the Popish Plot by only about six months, 
and was written whilst the political atmo- 
sphere was charged with the elements of the 
coming storm. Did our beloved Dreamer 
live in an imaginary world of his own, 
utterly unlike the realities that surrounded 
him? That was not the case. He did not 
dwell apart: devotion to his neighbours’ 
welfare, of itself, would have brought him 
into communion with them. The “ Den” 
where he “dreamed a dream” was in all 
probability the prison where he spent about 
six months of the year 1675, a seclusion 
not sufficient to put him out of touch with 
the feelings of the world around him. 

How then can Bunyan’s Giant Pope be 
accounted for? He was misled, for misled 
he was, into that erroneous similitude of the 
feeble Giant by the strength and full assur- 
ance of his religious faith. He was convinced 
that the spiritual influences of the Papacy 
were extinct in England: that no one who 
had been illuminated by the clear light of 
the Gospel would return to the darkness of 
Roman Catholicism. Of the temporal power 
of the Pope he had no fear. 

The strength of his mental gifts, his good 
sense, his ample courage, his full participa- 
tion in the unalarmist tendency of the 
English character‘also urged him towards 
that too contemptuous description of the 
power of the Papacy. 

To a supposed critic, who some 1000 
years on in time undertook the analysis of 
the text of The Pilgrim’s Progress, these 
considerations might not occur. Relying on 
Macaulay’s account of the state of England 
on the eve of the Popish Plot, the critic 
might well affirm that such a description of 
Giant Pope was impossible to the mind of 
a subject of Charles II., but must be the 
creation of a writer untouched by the terrors 
that surrounded Bunyan. In this surmice, 
plausible as it is, the critic would be in error. 
The historical authorities he studied would 
have led him into a false impression of the 
English nature, which is not readily prone 
to suspicion, or to antipathy on religious 
grounds. 

The panic caused by the Popish Plot 
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was set on foot by artful political agitators : 
the people would not be ensnared into a 
revolution : the panic subsided of its own 
accord. It caused, as we learn from the 
Rev. John Brown’s book (Life of Bunyan, 
p. 303), but brief mental disturbance to 
Bunyan. He, like his fellow-countrymen, 
felt no personal aversion nor distrust of 
Romanists as members of society. That 
they as such were neither feared nor hated, 
a convincing proof can be given by the last 
occasion in English history when a Roman 
Catholic priest was executed because he held 
priest’s orders, during the year 1654, some 
twenty-six years before the publication of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The presiding judges 
did their utmost to avoid being compelled 
to pronounce the sentence of death; and 
the priest was accompanied to Tyburn by a 
crowd of sympathising spectators, “ who all 
admired his constancy.” 

Bunyan’s similitude of Giant Pope in 
another way shows that with his singular 
insight into human nature he was, owing 
to the well-known circumstances of his life, 
endowed with a limited intellectual outlook. 
His picture of the Giant unable to “ come 
at”’ the Pilgrims, murmuring in his cave, 
‘you will never mend until some of you be 
burned,”” was lamentably inaccurate. The 
persecuting power of the Papacy over the 
bodies and souls of men had suffered no 
abatement. He was evidently unaware that 
at that very time his Protestant brethren on 
the Continent were being called upon by 


fiery trial to bear witness to the truth: that 
throughout a large portion of Europe the 
Inquisition was strenuously at work. Within 
some twelve years after the publication of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, an Englishman saw 
more than forty Jews and heretics burnt in 
Majorca within the course of a week. In 
Spain these horrors were committed until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, whilst 
the French Protestants were subjected to 
relentless and cruel persecution. 


Turning from the days of Bunyan to our 
own time, though no papal Armada for the 
destruction of the Protestant religion in 
England, nor a repetition in London of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew are to be 
dreaded, still Bunyan, if he were amongst 
us, would perceive with sorrow that Giant 
Pope was full of vigour, no longer confined 
within a cave, but ranging abroad over the 
length and breadth of our land. Nor could 
he fail to recognise that Giant Pagan, far 
from being “dead many a day,” was very 
much alive, rivalling in activity and in- 
fluence his brother Giant, and that the 
pagan spirit, the spirit of self-enjoyment, 
and of contempt for self-sacrifice, was 
both openly glorified and secretly obeyed 
amongst us. Still, however inadequate 
may be Bunyan’s estimate of the power 
for evil possessed by Giant Pagan and 
Giant Pope, their snares will not entrap 
those who truly love The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the book on which his dream is founded. 


God’s Colour-Scheme 


O single wild bird calling, 
The brown leaves softly falling 
Within the quiet wood, 

‘While pine trees stand there stately 
Like soldiers guarding straitly 

The woodlands fair and good. 
No single voice is calling, 
While hopes are earthward falling 

Within the quiet wood. 
No tender voice comes stealing, 
From love’s own lips appealing, 

Across life’s widowhood. 
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And there while sorrow-holden 
Amongst the bracken golden 
Of other days I dream; 
The sky above is growing 
All red with sunset’s glowing, 
A gorgeous colour-scheme. 
And so my heart is lifted 
From earth’s dark woodland, gifted 
With other hopes to dream, 
To see in Heaven's blending 
Rich harvests of day’s ending, 
God’s glorious colour-scheme. 
L, ANN CUNNINGTON. 
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The Coastwise Lights of England 


BY GERTRUDE BACON 


Il.—How They Are Lit 


railed garden that marks the spot 
where fell so many noble heads in 
bygone years, stands a white building, of 
no great size, but somewhat striking appear- 
ance, surmounted by a flag-staff. This is 
Trinity House, the head-quarters of the 
famous corporation of that name—or, to 
give it its full title, “the Guild, Fraternity 
or Brotherhood of the Most Glorious and 
Undivided Trinity and of St. Clement, in 
the parish of Deptford Strond in the county 
of Kent.” 
Unpretentious and 
retired as is this build- 
ing, it is scarcely 
claiming too much to 
say that it plays as 
almost an important 
part in. our national 
welfare as, say, the 
Houses of Parliament 
themselves. Indeed if 
it should come to a 
question of sparing 
either of these institu- 
tions for the space of 
six months, it is highly 
probable that the non- 
existence of Trinity 
House would lead to 
the most disasters. It 
is England’s proud 
boast that she owes 
her greatness to her 
supremacy of the sea. But for this splendid 
institution, whose centre is represented by 
the white house on Tower Hill, our pride 
of the ocean would be humbled indeed, and 
the whole of the shipping, not of Britain 
alone, but of the entire world, be thrown 
into the direst confusion. With no lights 
to guard our coasts and direct our seamen 
on their way, with no buoys to mark our 
deeps and shoals, no pilots to guide the 
merchant vessels up the rivers to our great 
towns, we should be as completely isolated 
from the rest of civilisation as if our island 
lay within the Arctic Circle. Not only ruin, 
but starvation would stare us in the face. 


()* Tower Hill, behind the neatly-kept, 


The story of how this noble and powerful 
brotherhood came into existence, and 
gradually obtained those vast national 
interests which it now so worthily controls, 
is an interesting and instructive one. It 
goes back a long way into the history of 
England, to the days when first our 
ancéstors, in their small and clumsy vessels, 
began their adventurous voyages and laid 
the foundations of our ocean rule. The 
increase of shipping and the use of larger 
craft soon began to render it imperatively 
necessary that an exact knowledge should 











TRINITY HOUSE, TOWER HILL 


be obtained of the intricate channels lead- 
ing into the Thames and up the river. It 
was moreover of the first importance that 
such knowledge should belong only to 
British subjects, and in an association 
formed for this purpose by seamen, some 
time in the fifteenth century, we have the 
origin of Trinity House. The value of such 
an association apparently appealed very 
strongly to that far-seeing monarch Henry 
VIL., and in the reign of his son the ide: 
was crystallised by the granting of a royal 
charter of incorporation “on account of the 
sincere and entire love and likewise de- 
votion which we bear and have towards the 
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most glorious and undividable Trinity, and 
also to St. Clement the Confessor ’’—as that 
most Christian king puts it, in the sixth 
year of his reign. 

And so in the first instance the Guild 
of Trinity House was established for the 
supplying of river pilots to inward and 
outward bound vessels on the Thames; but 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth the powers 
of the Brotherhood were very widely and 
very wisely extended. By an Act passed in 
the eighth year of her reign she enabled the 
corporation to preserve ancient sea-marks, 
exacting a penalty of a hundred pounds (a 
very heavy fine in those days) from any 
who should destroy any steeple, wood or 
other beacon, which was a recognised mark 
to mariners; and also to erect beacons, 
marks and signs for the sea on their own 
initiative. Subsequent monarchs variously 
modified and enlarged these powers, until 
matters arrived at their present state, and 
now the Board, under the governance of its 
Master and Elder Brethren, wields a power, 
wisely and beneficently, that is second to 
none in national importance and in the 
welfare of the world at large. 

Two historical events may here be re- 
corded, showing the vast importance of the 
powers which Trinity House has at its 
command, and how they can, upon occasion, 
be employed. In the year 1797 occurred 
the famous Mutiny of the Nore, when a 
whole British fleet and 40,000 men were in 
open rebellion, with their officers under 
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arrest, the red flag flying, and the whole 
under command of a rogue—a common 
seaman—who blocked the navigation of the 
Thames, captured the merchant vessels, 
and swore he would take his fleet out to 
sea, and sell it to the French, or force his 
way up to London and bombard the city. 
So panic-stricken was the nation at this 
alarming state of affairs that Funds dropped 
lower than has ever been known before or 
since. But Trinity House was equal to the 
occasion. It suggested to the Admiralty 
the destruction of the beacons and buoys 
on the river. The plan was immediately 
adopted, and the same night a delegation 
of the brethren were despatched on their 
dangerous errand, and, almost in view of 
the mutinous fleet, every buoy and beacon 
was taken away, and the ships thus rendered 
powerless to move. The second instance 
was in 1803, when the invasion of the 
dreaded “ Boney” was almost hourly ex- 
pected. Again the brotherhood came for- 
ward, and of their own initiative volunteered 
to undertake the defence of the Thames— 
which with its shipping seemed in the most 
imminent danger of all. Needless to say, 
their noble offer was most eagerly accepted. 
A corps of 2000 men was immediately 
raised, called “the Royal Trinity House 
Volunteer Artillery”; ten frigates were 
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moored in a curved line across the stream, 
with a battery of nearly two hundred guns, 
and the river placed in a state of defence at 
a cost to the corporation of £12,000, besides 
large individual subscriptions from many of 
the Elder Brethren and others—surely as 
fine an example of public-spiritedness as 
could be mentioned. 

It was comparatively late in the history 
of Trinity House that the Board obtained 
full and absolute possession of the English 
lighthouses. Up to the time of William 
[V. indeed, certain lights were in private 
hands, or leased out to individuals who too 
often were more intent on the collection of 
dues than on the safety of the mariner. 
Now this is happily all altered, and with 
few exceptions-——as the Corbiére light in 
Jersey, which belongs to the government 
of that island, and the Mumbles Head light, 
held by the corporation of Swansea—the 
whole of the coast lighthouses round our 
shores, as well as all the lightships, buoys, 
etc., are either managed or controlled from 
the establishment on Tower Hill. 

And now, having briefly touched on the 
way in which this all-important trust has 
devolved on the corporation, let us glance 
at the methods by which these coastwise 
lights are rendered as efficient as modern 
science and modern art can make them. 

As was shown in a previous paper, it has 
only been in comparatively recent years 
that any means but the most simple and 
inefficient have been employed for the 


lighting of our beacons. The open fire 
alone was in vogue for hundreds of years, 
and even when the engineering genius of 
Smeaton raised his famous lighthouse upon 
the Eddystone rock, and for forty years 
after its completion, tallow candles stuck 
in hoops were the only means used for its 
illumination. As late as 1811 the Eddy- 
stone was lit with twenty-four wax candles, 
five of which weighed two pounds, while 
the Lizard light still burned a coal-fire. 
But about the end of the eighteenth century 
vegetable and animal oils began to super- 
sede both coal and candles, and further 
revolution was effected by the introduction 
of those two great systems of lighting 
known as the “ catoptric” and “ dioptric” 
which are universally employed at the 
present day. 

As a well-known example of the latter 
system, let us take the famous “ North 
Foreland” lighthouse, that stands on the 
high ground overlooking the Channel to the 
north of Broadstairs. Probably many of 
our readers have personal recollections of 
this building, for no other lighthouse in all 
England receives so many visitors in the 
course of the year; and from this fact and 
because of its pleasant situation, the post of 
keeper here is regarded rather in the light 
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quarters, be no easy task, but thanks to the 
kindness of Messrs. Chance Brothers, the 
famous Birmingham firm who supply Trinity 
House with their lighting apparatus, we 
are enabled to show some specimen photo- 
graphs of various types of lenses used for 
lighthouse work which give a good idea of 
the “ dioptric ” system so widely in use in 
every corner of the globe. 

Its scientific explanation is briefly this. 
It is obviously the object of every light- 
house to shed its beams as far as possible 
over the waters; and for this end not only 
is a powerful lamp necessary, but also some 
means by which the rays of light from this 
lamp, instead of wasting themselves in all 
sorts of undesired directions, should be 
concentrated into the one beam which shall 
strike the sailor’s eye straight from the 
centre of the flame. This object is attained 
in two ways. In one a reflector is placed 
behind the lamp, fashioned of such a 
curve (that known as the parabola) that 
all the rays of light striking any portion of 
it are reflected off again in a parallel beam. 
This is the “ catoptric” system (from cata, 
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TRIPLE-FLASHING SECOND ORDER LIGHT 


of a prize in the service of Trinity House, 
and an award for good conduct. 

The lighthouse itself is a historical one. 
To begin with, it was only a big glass 
lantern stuck on top of an ordinary timbered 
house. This was burned down in 1683, and 
an octagon tower erected in its place, with 
an iron grate and coal-fire, kept going by 
bellows which the keepers were constantly 
blowing. In 1790 the tower was raised to 
its present height, and the coal-fire done 
away with. At the present moment we 
find on the top of the tower a splendid 
double lamp, surrounded by a regular cage 
of lenses and prisms, seen through which 
the face of the light-keeper assumes pro- 
portions that hugely delight the juvenile 
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portion of his visitors. To photograph the SINGLE-FLASHING HYPERRADIAL APPARATUS, 
lantern as it stands would, owing to cramped SPURN HEAD, YORKSHIRE 
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against), as opposed to the “ dioptric ” (from 
dia, through), where the rays, instead of 
being reflected from behind the lamp, pass 
through a lens and prisms in front, by 
which they are “ bent” as it were into the 
desired horizontal beam. 

The arrangement of the lenses and their 
encircling prisms is a veritable optical 
triumph, and those who have seen the pure 
bright beam flashing out over the black 
night some eighteen or twenty miles distant 
(or, nearer, have suddenly beheld the dark- 
ness dissipated, and land and sea spring 
forth in almost daylight distinctness, as the 
star of light blazes out from the lighthouse 
lantern), know how admirably modern skill 
has solved the problem which had baffled 
our ancestors for so many generations. 
The lamp itself, irrespective of its glass 
surroundings, is a splendid piece of work- 
manship. In the North Foreland, as in 
most other lighthouses now, it is really 
duplex. Two lamps of precisely similar 
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FIRST ORDER QUADRUPLE-FLASHING LENS LIGHT AT 
PENDEEN LIGHTHOUSE, CORNWALL 





pattern are affixed side by side on 
one turn-table within the lantern, one 
lamp standing by to take the turn 
of the other at almost a moment's 
notice, should circumstances require 
it, while under ordinary conditions 
they share between them the work 
of the night. Each lamp contains 
a number of circular wicks, one 
within the other. In the large lamps 
there are eight of these, consuming 
together rather more than a gallon 
of special mineral oil in an hour. 
But by an ingenious arrangement 
some fifty gallons of oil per hour are 
actually made to flow through the 
lamp, which is thus always kept at 
an equable temperature, and never 
allowed to become unduly heated. 
But it is not enough that a light- 
house shall throw its beam to a great 
distance over the waves. It must 
likewise possess some special peculi- 
arity of its own by which its light 
may be distinguished from all others, 
and thus not only warn the sailor of 
hidden rocks or approaching shores, 
but indicate to him at night where 
he is, and in which direction he 
should steer. As the engine-driver, 
passing through the crowded maze 
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of lines and points at a terminus or 
large station, follows out his track by 
picking up the signal-lights one after 
another, so the sailor, passing up and 
down the Channel by night, guides 
his course aright by picking up one 
after another the flashing stars of 
light along the coast, which are as so 
many street lamps outlining his path. 
In order therefore to differentiate 
one light from another various means 
are adopted. Sometimes the lights 
are doubled. At the South Foreland, 
for instance, there are two separate 
lighthouses distant from one another 
several hundred yards. At the Lizard, 
again, two towers stand at opposite 
ends of the same building. Sometimes 
the lights are of different colours. The 
light on Round Island in the Scillies 
is red; that of the “ Mouse” lightship 
in the estuary of the Thames green. 
The French light on Cape Grisnez 
flashes both red and white; the light- 
house on the Needles throws a red 
beam southward and a white one down 
the Needles channel. The colour of 
course is produced by the light shining 
through tinted glass. At Round 


Island, for example, the cylinder or chimney 
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TRIPLE-FLASHING FIRST ORDER LIGHT (SCOTLAND) 


of the lamp is of ruby shade, and produces 
an exceedingly beautiful rose-coloured flash. 
In penetrating the coloured glass, how- 
ever, a large proportion of the light is 
lost, and the lamp in consequence has to 
be twice as brilliant as, for example, the 
lamp at the Bishop, where the flash is 
white, in order to reach as far across the 
waves. When green glass is used matters 
are even worse, while the absorbing pro- 
perties of blue are so great that this colour 
is never used for a sea-light. 

But the most frequent means used for 
rendering lights different from each other 
is to make them revolving, flashing or 
intermittent, and to vary the period during 
which the light shall be visible, and the 
number of flashes in a given time. By far 
the greater majority of the lights around 
our coasts are worked on this principle, and 
the sailor prefers them, since he can the 
more readily distinguish them from the 
lights of vessels—a very important con- 
Sideration now-a-days, when large ships 
carry lights that are visible four or five 
miles away. 

The light of the North Foreland, which 
we are now examining, is intermittent ; that 
is to say, it is a fixed light which suffers 
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total eclipse at certain regular and well- 
marked periods. This effect is produced by 
a large iron shade or “ occulter,” which is 
lowered over the lamp, and totally and 
instantly obscures its rays for a certain 
number of seconds, when it is as quickly 
raised. The occulter is worked by a simple 
piece of mechanism driven by clock-work, 
the clock at the North Foreland standing 
in the room immediately below the lantern. 
More beautiful perhaps from a purely 
spectacular point of view is the revolving 
light, where the rays, instead of being 
instantly extinguished, gradually die away 
till total darkness has been reached, and 
then as gradually return till they blaze out 
again in full magnificence. A story is told 
of a dear old lady, who had been wont to 
beguile sleepless hours by watching from 
her bed the light of the Inchkeith light- 
house. This light, previously a fixed one, 
was presently made to revolve, and the 
next morning the old lady expressed much 
sympathetic concern with the hard lot of 
the poor light-keeper, for, she-said, “no 
sooner was his lamp lighted than it went 
out, and if he lit it once he lit it a hundred 
times that night!” 

In the revolving dioptric light the whole 
system of lenses is made to turn about the 
lamp, the brightest flash being produced 
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CATOPTRIC LIGHT, ST. AGNES, SCILLY ISLANDS 


when the ray reaches the observer's eye 
straight through the centre of the lens or 
bull’s-eye. The period between the flashes 
is of course regulated by the distance 
between the bull’s- 

eyes, their number 

and the rate of revo- 

lution. In the 

before - mentioned 

light of Round 

Island there is a 

red flash of five 

3 seconds’ duration 
followed by twenty- 
five seconds’ dark- 
ness. Atthe Bishop 
there are two flashes 
of five seconds each 
and one minute’s 
interval, and so on; 
the lights of the 
coast being so ar- 
ranged that no two 
with-a- period at all 
similar are any- 
where near each 
other. The re- 
volving of a heavy 
glass optical lantern 
weighing some tons 
requires more 
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powerful machinery than mere clock-work, 
and regular engines are provided for this 
purpose, contained within the lighthouse 
buildings, or in the tower itself where, 
in the “rock” lights, there is no room 
outside. 

As an example of the “ catoptric ” system, 
now so largely superseded by the dioptric, 
we may instance the light-station of the 
Isle of St. Agnes. Here are no lenses at 
all, but a large, square frame, two opposite 
sides of which are plain, while the other 
two contain each seven large Argand lamps, 
fitted with beautifully bright, silvered 
copper reflectors. Each lamp contains two 
circular wicks, and is equivalent with its 
reflector to 4000 candle-power. The whole 
frame-work, bearing the lamps, is made to 
revolve by clock-work, and the effect then 
is much the same as with revolving lenses, 
the light blazing forth brilliantly when the 
lamps are square to the eye, and fading 
away again as the blank portion of the 
frame comes to the front. The St. Agnes 
light gives one white flash every half- 
minute. 

When the electric light first came into 
vogue, it was naturally supposed that its 
introduction would revolutionise the exist- 
ing lighthouse system, and that electricity 
would supersede oil, as oil had candles. 
But, curiously enough, the expectation was 
not fulfilled, and for two reasons. For one, 
it was quickly discovered that the pure 
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white beam of the are lamp, though in- 
comparably more brilliant, could not pierce 
its way through fog as well as the yellower 
glare of the oil. For the second, seen at 
sea, it is almost impossible to estimate its 
true distance away. It is of course un- 
necessary to insist on the importance of 
being able to judge of the distance of a 

light in steering a ship 


at night, and in con- 
sequence of vessels 


actually going ashore, 
the fixed light at Dunge- 
ness, for some time 
electric, was presently 
altered back again to 
oil. At the present time 
but four lighthouses 
under Trinity House 
are lit by electricity, 
namely, Souter Point 
near Shields, St. Cathe- 
rine’s in the Isle of 
Wight, the Lizard, and 
South Foreland. 
Certainly the lights of 
these stations are very 


magnificent. At the 
South Foreland the 
beam from each of the 


two towers is estimated 
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stupendous illumination of 240,000 candle- 
power. The source of light is an arc lamp, 
but whereas the “carbons” of an ordinary 
electric street lamp are little thicker than a 
pencil, those used at the lighthouses (and 
consumed at the rate of from one to two 
inches per hour) are three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. The electricity for these 
giant lamps is generated in a separate 
power-house by means of dynamos driven 
by steam. To understand the working of 
this electric plant, as well as the manage- 
ment of the lamps, engines and sound- 
signal apparatus in use in different parts of 
the coast, is part of the duties of the light- 
keepers of Trinity House, who are indeed, 
in point of skill, intelligence, and good 
conduct, as fine a body of men as can be 
desired, and worthy of the great traditions 


of the service they represent. 
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HE making of toys is mainly a home 
industry, and it continues to be so 
because the profits are so small and 

precarious that it does not pay to hire 
labour. At first toys were made by those 
who gave them; then those who made 
them turned their skill to account by sell- 
ing them in a small way. The next step 
was for the makers to travel about the 
country with them as pedlars; then it 
suited the pedlars to vary their stock by 
adding to those of their own make what 
they could collect from other makers, thus 
becoming the toy-pedlars at the fairs who 
in time became the toy-stall-holders. Fora 
generation or so the toy trade was a stall 
trade; less than sixty years since the stalls 
at Greenwich Fair were supplied by mer- 
chants and makers, from vans and carts that 
were sent down on to the ground from 
London. 

But manners changed ; the fairs died out ; 
it became difficult to do a respectable trade 
from a street-stall or a barrow, and the 
stall-holders became shop-keepers. With 
the shops the trade became as other trades, 
with its makers, and buyers, and merchants, 
and travellers, and retailers; and instead of 
being sold direct, the toy now passes 
through many hands, each for a considera- 
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tion, and has to be made at about a third of 
what it sells at. The shop-keeper, how- 
ever, is not so well off as the stall-holder, 
for toys are bulky goods requiring much 
space to store them in, and much space 
means large premises and high rents which 
those who sell only toys find it difficult to 
pay. Hence toy-sellers take to stationery 
and fancy goods made mostly in factories, on 
which profits are larger, and toy-shops pure 
and simple become few and far between. 
This bulk question is a serious matter for 
the toy-seller, who is obliged to keep an in- 
creasing variety for reasons that are gener- 
ally misunderstood. One constantly hears 
of the antiquity of certain toys, of this thing 
and that thing which has endured from time 
immemorial, of the children of all ages being 
so much alike in their early stages of the art 
of make-believe. But itis forgotten that the 
child is not a free agent, that the toys are 
not bought by the child to play with, but by 
some one else to give away. Thus, as with 
books, there are two sections of the trade, 
the one in which the things are bought as 
presents, the other in which the purchaser 
becomes the user. The latter is the genuine 
trade; the former is the trade in survivals, the 
things that are given because the giver had 
them when young, and because the grand- 
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fathers and so on had them. These survi- 
vals are a burden to every toy*man; practic- 
ally no business is done in them ; they are in 
every shop, occupying valuable space, be- 
cause they are asked for, not because there 
is any life in them. Senda child to buy what 
it likes, and it never, for instance, buys a 
Dutch doll—Dutch, be it understood, 
because it is shipped from Rotterdam, for 
dolls are no more made in Holland than 
rabbits are shot at Ostend. 

In almost every toy-shop a certain Dutch 
doll is on sale, a brute of a thing about a 
foot high. It is known throughout the 
trade as “the one doll”; and it is the 
second doll that a girl receives. The first, 
generally a pretty one, being knocked to 
pieces by being used as a hammer, the 


.mother wants a doll that will stand rough 


times, and this is the thing she chooses. It 
lasts; but the toy-man will tell you that he 
never sells another to the same family, and 
that the third doll is usually better than the 
first, and he orders his stock accordingly. 
The sale is not large but steady, like that of 
the canes ostensibly sold as walking-sticks, 
but really to whip the children with. 

But the child does not choose these 
things, and it is the child that rules the 
toy-trade after all. It is content with what 
is given to it, and shows no preference only 
so long as there is nothing to prefer ; it only 
plays with the toys of its ancestors when 
it can get no others. And it soon makes its 
influence felt. Aunt Mary, let us say, gives 
a toy, and when she calls next time finds 
the child playing with one given by some- 
body else ; she feels slighted, and does not 
give a toy of that sort again. This is what 
happens to educational toys, which come as 
novelties every year, and for trade purposes 
are as unprofitable as the survivals, but, 
unlike the survivals, having no antiquity 
behind them, are cleared out at a reduction 
and sold no more. The toy that does sell 
is the one that takes the children’s fancy, 
when they have something else to compare 
it with ; but what that is going to be no man 
can say. The taste in toys is as mysterious 
as the fashion in dress materials; the most 
promising things are failures; the most 
hopeless-looking things hit the taste of 
the moment, and sell so fast that enough 
people cannot be got to make them. 

Occasionally a thing gets a start because 
it happens to be mentioned in fashionable 
intelligence. Tne then Princess of Wales 
was said to have kept herself awake,or sent 
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herself to sleep, we forget which, by reading 
Called Back, and the book became the rage, 
and the shilling shocker an institution—for 
atime. More recently the Prince was said 
to have played “ ping-pong,” and now, as 
table tennis, that game is going gloriously, 
not only here, but in America and Germany. 
It revived a decaying industry. Battle- 
dores were lingering on only as survivals ; 
the noisy parchment had given place to the 
silent string, and nearly all the battledore- 
makers had died out or taken to other 
trades. It is a trade almost entirely con- 
fined to the London suburbs and the mer- 
chants are going about hat in hand, begging 
and praying for more battledores and 
battledore-makers. The drum-makers are 
taking to it—another London industry, 
though the hoops come from one county, 
the barrels from another, and the parchment 
and the picture from somewhere else. 

Go into one of these toy-maker’s houses, 
and you find father, mother, sons, and 
daughters all busy, but there is no hired 
workman ; good as the trade now is, the 
profits are not enough for that. And every 
week in every branch the goods are brought 
round to the wholesale dealers, who pay 
for them in cash, never find materials, and 
rarely advance money on account, though 
they occasionally take goods when they 
do not want them so as to tide the maker 
over the dull season during the first four 
months of the year. 

Some drift into toy-making from other 
pursuits, like the carpenter who from fitting 
up ships’ cabins took to dolls’ houses, and 
now leads the trade, the secret being the 
choice of a wood that does not split. Some 
of these dolls’ houses are elaborate affairs, 
costing £4 each to make, some with stair- 
“ases, and working-doors, and windows 
bringing £25 apiece to the maker. Some 
houses come from Germany, but you can 
always tell those London built by the 
finish; many of the German houses have 
printed paper fronts, but those of London 
make have painted fronts, on which the 
bricks are lined out with a steel pen. 

Carts and mail-carts, and a good many 
horses, are made in London, as are the 
wooden engines with the iron wheels that 


are bought from Birmingham by the 
hundred-weight. Birmingham _ supplies 


many metal things, among them the brass 
cannon for which the Germans make the 
wooden carriages. Cast-iron pistols are 
made at Willenhall; for a time some cheap 
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American goods were cutting these out, 
when a workman from the Black Country 
got employment in the American factory 
and found that the cheapness of production 
was due to making many moulds at once, 
and instead of raking up the moulding 
sand, squeezing it in with a hydraulic 
press. Willenhall adopted the press, and 
regained the market with a cheaper article. 
As a rule American toys are not cheap, 
and have comparatively little sale in this 
country. 

Tin soldiers, which were not made of tin 
but of lead, were entirely Continental until 
an Englishman discovered how to cast them 
better in zinc, and now most of them come 
from Hornsey. But the foreigners still come 
in, owing to people, on the survival system, 
being familiar with them from the way they 
are packed. Not many years ago a con- 
signment of these soldiers came over from 
Germany, which were put up in boxes here, 
and labels were printed for them. The 
writer happened to see the copy for this 
label, and corrected the absurdities in the 
spelling. He was thanked at first, but not 
at the finish. The goods could not be 
sold until another label was stuck over the 
corrected one. The label was known to 
the customers by its errors, and the dealers 
could not sell a box without the mis- 
spellings. 

Sometimes a trade has to follow the 
materials. Tops, for instance, were made 
in another London suburb, but the wood 
gave out, for tops are turned out of pole- 
wood—wood that is only a trifle larger in 
diameter than the top—so that the centre 
line of the top is that of the timber, and the 
grain runs the way of the peg. Tops are 
now chiefly coming from Gloucestershire, 
where such wood is to be found, just as 
wooden spades for the sea-side come from 
Chesham where the beeches grow, the 
spade’s progress being from beech to beach. 
Occasionally the trade remains, though the 
materials have to be imported, as in the 
case of the Wycombe chairs, for which the 
rails come from America. 

One of the top-makers used up a few old 
piano-keys for pegs; the make-shift was 
welcomed as something new, and more and 
more were asked for until all the old piano- 
keys were used up, and now new castings 
have to be in that shape to satisfy the 
fashion. Birmingham supplies the bells on 
the skipping-ropes, Manchester supplies 
the cord, and Nottingham turns the handles 
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and puts the thing together. Skipping- 
ropes were English and common ; then they 
were German and better; then they were 
English again and better still; and now 
that skipping is practised in schools, most 
of them come from France, which gives a 
better cord and handles at the price: the 
handles being the same class of thing as 
the. French ninepins, which are sold in 
bundles with the ball in the middle. 

We have a larger variety of toys than 
any nation, for we import more owing to 
our Free Trade; but sometimes Free Trade 
gets credit for more than its due. Of penny 
things, for instance, a large number ‘are 
made in London; but the carved animals 
are German, though they do not, and never 
did, come from the Black Forest, but from 
the Tyrol. Perhaps the most popular of 
the penny toys is the beech-horse, which is 
made Bristol fashion, a Bristol toy-maker 
being simply one who works in boiled 
wood, boiling the wood to clear the sap out 
of it, and cutting it up while hot, with a 
Lancashire clog-knife, so as to get a smooth 
surface without planing. Look at one of 
these horses, and you will see that the barrel 
is turned, and the rest chopped out: the head 
being a transverse section of a long strip of 
moulding, flaked off in a similar way to that 
in which Noah’s Ark animals are cut from 
a ring. To do such work good tools are 
needed, and the German toy-makers espe- 
cially are famous for their excellent and 
peculiar tools. 

Two-thirds of our toys we import: most 
of them from Germany, where the making 
is done by families as amongst us, only that 
the German very often runs a small gas- 
engine to help him along. The centre of 
the industry is Thuringia, and thither go our 
toy-buyers every year. 

In Saxe-Meiningen, fifteen miles north- 
east of Coburg, the third station out is 
Sonneberg, on a tributary of the Rodach 
which runs into the Main. To Sonneberg 
came some Protestants who were driven 
out from the Tyrol; to Lauscha, seven 
miles further north, went some Protestants 
who were turned out of Venice. The 
Tyrolese were wood-carvers, and began 
making wooden toys; the Venetians were 
glass-blowers, and began making glass toys, 
and the trade in both has thriven apace. 

Lauscha makes china tea-sets and mugs, 
and glass odds and ends, and dolls’ eyes. 
Sonneberg makes the dolls: dolls of all 
sizes, at any price you please ; in fact, until 
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recently it made you a doll fifty-five centi- 
metres long for fourpence-halfpenny, but 
now refuses to make any over forty-eight 
centimetres at the same price. Most of our 
dolls come from Germany, and the range 
in a toy warehouse is wonderful, in sizes, 
qualities of bodies and fittings of limbs, 
and style and qualities of faces. In most 
cases the hair is wool from Bradford, some 
common and straight, some common behind 
and good and curly in front, some good all 
over. Many of them are really pretty, for the 
prettiest doll sells the best, but enough of 
them cannot be got at the price. The range 
of opinion as to what is beauty is byno means 
as wide as one would think, though certain 
types are favoured in certain districts, just as 
black-eyed dolls are required for Spaniards, 
‘and black-faced ones for negroes. Many of 
our dolls. come over from Germany packed 
in boxes and ready dressed ; some come in 
cases and are dressed in Spitalfields. 
France sends us a small proportion, but 
most of the French dolls are the india- 
rubber ones, in which the trade suffered by 
the rise of price, and is now returning as 
the price of rubber goes down. The reason 
this rubber trade remains with France is 
that the material is really a mixture with 
clay that other makers have not yet been 
able to imitate. 

France makes the jewellery and the 
watches—those that don’t move, those that 
do, those that go for two minutes, those 
that go for twenty—all of them toys of the 
cheapest. It also makes mechanical things, 
many of them most ingenious; and it just 
missed founding a large trade in tin toys. 
The cost of printing cheaply on tin plate 
was discovered by a Frenchman, but as 
soon as he tried to put the toy together, 
the heat of the solder made the printing 
run; and he did no more. Then a German 
took the matter up, and invented the system 
of fastening by means of tongues and slits, 


and thus did away with the use of solder. 
The idea succeeded; and now the town of 
Brandenburg is the centre for all that class 
of goods—railways, trams, carts, anything 
on wheels that is done for when it falls. 

For another kind of metal toy Nuremberg 
is still in repute, especially for things that 
are brazed, such as the floating magnetic 
toys made of thin brass, which are gas- 
brazed by girls—a nice, unhealthy occu- 
pation! But these are old-fashioned, though 
their sale has been helped by packing 
them not in a box, but in a bow! in which 
they can swim. 

Wood is now printed on as well as tin, 
and this gives another series of toys. For 
years the design has been pasted on— 
witness the peculiar cube trade for which 
the pictures are never printed specially, but 
are the remainders of toy-books, so that 
only a limited quantity can be supplied, 
and there can be no second editions of even 
the most popular subjects. The printed- 
wood series originated in Saxony. ‘ Another 
series is that of the paste toys which are 
made of coarse papier-maché, most of 
which (such as the donkeys, horses and 
sheep) are Thuringian, though one of the 
favourite sheep and some of the horses are, 
like the cubes, made in London. In another 
series are the noisy things covered with the 
knitted-wool suggested by the garments of 
some of the dolls. -The inventor of these 
found a German village in which the girls 
were doing nothing, and putting an old 
dame in charge, gave them an employment 
which increases every year. Another series 
is that scandal of our toy-shops, the boats 
made and rigged by people who have never 
seen the sea. The use of a toy, we are told, 
is to improve our imagination. For such 
purposes this toy should be welcome, as the 
effort is simply prodigious that makes it 
possible to imagine that the South German 
boat was ever intended to sail. 
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Grace, Lady Prestwich 


MONG cultivated 
Englishwomen a 
high place must 
be given to Lady 
Prestwich. Her 
last days, while 
an invalid on the 
sofa, were given 
to preparing the 
Life and Letters 
of her  distin- 
guished husband, 
the geologist ; and 
they had _ been 
published _ barely 
two months when 
she herself was 
called away. A 
volume of her 
Essays, Descrip- 
tive and Buiogra- 
phical,! collected 

from various quarters, is now sent forth 

with a Memoir by her sister as introduction. 

They present a life of much charm and 

power, combining ingellectual pursuits with 

social duties, and happify blending scientific 
studies with the simplest Christian faith. 

She had the good fortune to be the travelling 

companion of her uncle, Dr. Hugh Falconer, 

the botanist and paleontologist, in some of 
his journeys of exploration; and she not 
only made many a geological excursion 
with Sir Joseph Prestwich, but aided him 
in the preparation of his papers. Yet “one 
of her last drives was to soothe a dying 
woman in the neighbourhood, for the poor 
and suffering were never forgotten by her.” 

The first of the Essays includes some 

most interesting Recollections of M. 

Boucher de Perthes, and the discovery of 

flint implements. It seems strange to-day 

that their discoverer should have been 
thought only “an amiable fanatic,” and 
that it should have been left to Prest#ich 
to convince the world “that the flint 
implements were the work of man.” 

A second paper vividly describes the 
once famous salon of Madame Mohl in 

Paris. Here is an anécdote. 





1 Essays, Descriptive and Biographical. By Grace, 
Lady Prestwich, with a Memoir by her sister, 
Louisa E. Milne. (Blackwood.) 


_ -— 


% . ’ 


A DUEL OR A WEDDING—WHICH ? 


With his great erudition, Jules Mohl had the 
singleness = simplicity ofa child, and a sense of 
humour that made his companionship delightful. 
To my uncle he more than once described the 
circumstances of his engagement to Miss Mary 
Clarke (afterwards the brilliant Madame Mohl); 
they were inconceivably comical. During Mrs. 
Clarke's life he had been for some twenty years a 
daily visitor, and spent nearly every evening with 
mother and daughter for that daughter’s sake, 
yet on the death of the former it did not occur to 
our philosopher that a certain step was necessary 
to ensure to him a continuance of that daily 
companionship which was essential to his happi- 
ness. He was obtuse, and it fell to the lady, who 
was ten years his senior, she being fifty-seven and 
he forty-seven, to point out that if they were to 
continue to spend their evenings together, the 
convenances must be observed. His simple rejoinder 
was staggering : ‘‘ Quoi faire?” Was there ever a 
finer comedy! The celebration of their marriage 
was at the time kept a profound secret, and only 
the two witnesses were present,—Jules Mohl 
inviting a friend on the previous evening to come 
to him next day and act as témoin. The friend was 
punctual, but went under the impression that he 
was to serve as witness at aduel. We read that 
‘“*the ceremony was performed in the presence 
of the témoins, and the newly-married couple 
parted at the church door and returned to their 
respective homes.” Twodays later they met again 
at a restaurant near the railway-station, dined 
there with their witnesses, and set off on a wedding- 
tour to Switzerland. 


The journeys to Italy were made at a 
disturbed time, one of them almost within 
sound of the battlefield. A paper describes 
a visit to Mantua, the great fortress of the 
Quadrilateral, while it was in Austrian 
occupation, and during the Austro-Italian 
war. Of life at Naples nothing interested 
her more, as we learn from her journal, 
than anecdotes of the lazzaroni, narrated 
by an English physician, who for more than 
forty years had a large practice in that city. 


THE LAZZARONI IN A NEW LIGHT. 


fic had formed a high opinion of the poorer class 
of Neapolitans, and in recounting many noble traits 
of character, described them in genial terms as 
unmanageable if violently coerced, specially gyate- 
ful, passionate, but never sullen. In the Revolution 
of 1848, when the city was sacked, a band of 
lazzaroni made tfeir way, to this physician’s house, 
begging that he and his wife and children would 
retire . rest for the night, saying they would 
“guafd Ris life and property by stretching them- 
selves jacross the stairs, and that if plunderers 
found an entrance it must be across their dead 
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Grace, Lady Prestwich 


bodies. True to their word, they kept watch till 
daybreak ; and it cannot be forgotten that in thus 
testifying their gratitude to a benefactor (for they 
and their families had received gratuitous attend- 
ance and kindness in sickness), the opportunity was 
sacrificed for sharing with unscrupulous companions 
in the loot of defenceless houses. 


Here is a glimpse of Italian brigandage 
in its palmy days. 


BRIGANDS ON THE STAGE. 


In 1848, a town not far from Bologna was the 
scene of an exploit of the notorious brigand Belloni, 
better known as ‘‘Il Papatore.” Several editions 
of the story have appeared, but the substance of all 
is as follows. This Papal town was then held by 
a detachment of Austrian soldiers. One summer 
evening, in the crowded theatre, an impatient 
house demanded the drawing of the curtain 
preliminary to the first act. There was unusual 
delay, and when at last it was upraised, ‘Il 
Papatore” and his armed band occupied the stage, 
with muskets aimed at the affrighted audience. 
The chief stepped forward, and in courteous words 
informed the house that every door and outlet were 
secured, that those who sat still might rely upon 
his word that they would be safe and uninjured, 


but that the first to rise or move should be shot 
dead. He next stated that he should levy a tax 
per head, which he then and there collected, taking 
care to extract a double contribution from the rich 
man, and a heavy ransom from the municipal 
authorities. Not one man in the audience carried 
arms, and each was aware that one of their number 
rising might be the signal for a wholesale massacre. 
The gang made off with their booty unmolested, 
and it was hard to say whether the Italian mind 
felt more admiration at the matchless audacity of 
the exploit, or disgust at being so plundered. 
Although the bandit escaped at the time, he was 
soon afterwards hunted down by the Austrian 
military, and paid the penalty with his life. The 
tale was told us by an unimpeachable authority. 

Among the other papers we welcome 
again the “ Evening with Mrs. Somerville,” 
which appeared originally in The Leisure 
Hour. It is a rare illustration of the 
harmonies possible to a full life, in which 
high intellect may dignify the commonest 
duties, a picture of permanent charm that 
every generation should contemplate ; while 
the beauty of that serene old age of ninety- 
two, with the halo of eternal wisdom about 
it, has scarcely a parallel. 








Photo by Rev. J. Howard 


LAMBETH PALACE CHAPEL 


Taken by permission of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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An Adventurous Excursion 


BY MRS. MAYNE REID 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN MAYNE REID,” ETC. 


OME years ago during a brief 
sojourn in America, one cold 
day in the month of March, 
my husband and I started on 
an excursion a few miles out 
by railway, in search of a 
house which we had been 
told of, and which my hus- 
band thought might be a 

Hy. suitable residence for our- 
selves. 

It was along a branch of what was called 
the “Shore line” (really an arm of the sea), 
and a single track. Those accustomed to 
an English railway, even when it is only a 
single track, can form no conception of 
what this American “Shore line” over 
which we traversed that day resembled. 
The rough “sleepers,” and the “ bridges ” 
over which the railway-cars had to cross 
the water along the route, would cause a 
timid English traveller to be appalled at 
the sight. 

The bridges over which the train passed 
were simply constructed on wooden piles 
sunk in the water, somewhat resembling 
two parallel rows of trees stripped bare, 
like scaffolding-poles, then on the top of 
these was placed the rail “sleepers” at 
intervals apart, varying from two to three 
feet span. There was nothing in the shape 
of a guard or barrier on either side to pre- 
vent the train from toppling bodily over 
into the seething waves below. On my 
first sight of one of these constructions, 
there was recalled to my mind a picture I 
had once seen in a book of travel, showing 
how some tribes dispose of their dead—on 
the top of a wooden pile set high up in the 
air a coffin or sarcophagus seemed to rest. 

At length, after a tedious and very cold 
journey, my husband and myself alighted 
at a little roadside station, called in Americ 
the “depdt.” The most out-of-the-way 
railway-svation in any part of Great Britain 
that I have seen bears no relation to this 
at which we were “dumped” down, as 
also the desolation of our surroundings. 

After repeated inquiries, answered in the 
most laconic fashion, “sixpence a word” 
sort of thing, we at length arrived at the 
“happy hunting-ground”—the “house 


beautiful’ of which we had gone in 
search. 

But this, on inspection of the house and 
grounds, proved too much even for the 
adventurous spirit of my husband, whose 
buoyant spirits went down to below zero 
at once. The place was overgrown with 
briars and brambles, there was an inde- 
scribable air of desolation about the whole 
thing, and a horrible silence that could be 
actually felt. “I could imagine,” said my 
husband, “that the only sound ever heard 
here, is the wail of the ‘ Banshee’ at night! 
Let us get away quick!” 

Knowing that there was no train on the 
return track for some hours to come, we 
proposed to pioneer our way onward and 
see if we could not reach a station further 
on, that would carry us back to N——, over 
the same track. So on we started. Way- 
farers by the roadside of whom to pursue 
our inquiries, were few and far between, 
and only elicited the “sixpence a word” 
replies ; but we gathered that by taking a 
certain road, we should, after some miles 
further on, arrive at the “depdt’’ where 
the train would stop to take up passengers. 
We were directed to cross an adjoining field 
which would bring us out on to the road. 

It was not a very cheerful prospect, but 
we were not daunted—*“ in for a penny in 
for a pound ;” we laughed as we trudged 
on through the field—which seemed to 
have no ending, and required all our energies 
to keep on our feet, for we were constantly 
stumbling into holes, or falling over rough 
stones, and the sharp thorns of the briars 
and brambles spreading over the surface of 
the ground caught us in every direction, 
and tearing rents in my skirts, while our 
footgear was considerably the worse for 
wear. 

It all seemed so strange, that suddenly 
a weird feeling took possession of the 
senses both of myself and husband, as at 
that moment we stumbled over an object 
which proved to be the skeleton of a horse! 
Wondering what next uncanny thing we 
should encounter we quickened our pace, 
and at length emerged into the roadway, 
where our spirits rose at sight of a small 
wooden homestead, which we conjectured 
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from the presence of a cow, and some 
poultry near by, to be a small farm. 

“Well, dear, we will surely get some 
information from these people; let us go 
across and ask for a glass of milk—and 
perhaps they will be hospitable enough 
to give us that, or some tea for payment, 
since there appears to be no refreshment- 
place about here.” 

The door stood a little way open as if 
inviting us to enter, but we gave a gentle 
tap and a woman appeared; opening the 
door wide, and still holding it with her hand, 
she inquired in a sharp voice, ‘“ What do 
you want?” 

My husband briefly explained the situa- 
tion in his most elegant and suave manner, 
asking at the same time if his wife could 
come in and rest for a few minutes; and 
“could we have a drink of milk?” 

“ We haven’t any milk ;” and after look- 
ing me over from head to foot, the woman 
said curtly, “ Come in.” 

My husband and I entered through the 
door, which opened straight into what was 
evidently the living-room—kitchen and all. 
There were some clothes hanging round 
the stove, and two girls were ironing, 
while huddled up in a corner close to the 
fire was a boy who seemed to be a half- 
cripple. 

‘“* How many children have you?” asked 
the Captain, addressing the “ Bossess” of 
this establishment—we had not seen the 
“ Boss,” but it was indicated that he was 
somewhere about. The reply of the mother 
rather upset my husband’s gravity, it was 
so grand. 

‘“‘T have two young ladies and one young 
gentleman !”’ 

“‘T am sorry to see your son is an invalid,” 
rejoined the Captain, indicating the figure 
huddled up by the fire. 

“Oh! he’s had the ‘ager’ ’most all his 
life.” 

A sort of shivering ague was taking 
possession of my senses, and my husband 
with a quick glance, beckoning to me, 
said, “ We will bid you good-day, ma’am, 
as we are in a hurry to continue our 
journey.” 

With a sigh of relief I stepped over the 
threshold and out on the roadway once 
more—the sheltering sky we both felt to 
be more of a welcome shelter. 

“I’m glad they did not give us any milk 
to drink, for that woman would have turned 
it into vinegar,” said the Captain. 
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Once on the open road again, our 
spirits and courage both revived. We at 
last got some information out of a man 
as to our nearest and most direct road to 
the railway-station that would take us 
home. 

“Tf you don’t mind walking along the 
rail-track, you'll come direct to the depdt, 
and it will save you two miles of a walk 
along the road,” said the man; and he 
further told us that the train would be due 
to pass along there at about six o’clock. 
“ Keep straight along the track till you come 
to the ticket-box; and the man there will 
signal the train to stop. This is the last 
one that comes along to-night.” 

A few minutes after parting from our 
last informant, we entered on the railway- 
track, which at first sight did not appear 
very formidable, save for the very rough 
walking on the “ sleepers,” and we advanced 
with confidence, knowing that we had only 
a short time in which to reach the goal of 
our pilgrimage, namely, the little ticket- 
box, where we would wait till our train 
came along. 

Cheerfully we trudged along, though the 
daylight was fast diminishing. For some 
little distance we saw nothing in the shape 
of an obstacle, such as would be afforded 
by having to cross a bridge with open 
“sleepers’’ several feet apart; but on 
rounding a curve, our first bridge came 
in sight. There was no retracing our 
steps, onward we must go—there was no 
bank to roll down, by which we might have 
escaped. No; nothing but water each side 
of us. , 

I had already undergone many perilous 
adventures and escapes, and this railway- 
bridge-crossing did not daunt me, for I 
had in childhood often walked on the parapet 
of a bridge, with the water below me, with- 
out experiencing fear—besides, I was young 
and steady on my pins. Of the two, my 
husband was the most fearful; chiefly on 
my account. He had not contemplated this 
obstacle when we undertook to walk the 
railway-track—and he questioned how 
many of these bridges might we have to 
cross before reaching our goal. Besides, 
my husband was not then so young and 
active as when he was riding on buffaloes 
across the prairies, or killing grizzlies in 
the “ Rockies.” 

Bracing ourselves for the effort, we 
advanced d@ la Blondin, suspended in mid- 
air—only we had no “ balancing-pole.” It 

















is the “first step which costs ’’—hurrah! 
We had got safely over our first steps. 

It so happened that on the first bridge 
the sleepers were not more than two feet 
apart, so that the stepping over was more 
easily accomplished. A few yards of terra 
firma—then another bridge hove in sight; 
this with more trepidation we safely crossed, 
though the sound of the rushing water made 
one feel sick and giddy. Our hopes began 
to revive, thinking we must have passed all 
the bridges—another curve in the line, 
when the widest and longest bridge of all 
came in sight. There was no going back. 
Onwards it must be! Then came the 
horrible thought—would the train come 
along and hurl us into eternity ? 

My husband stepped first in advance, 
holding one of my hands; we had crossed 
several of the sleepers safely, when just 
about the middle of the bridge the sleepers 
had widened to a greater span. My foot 
had just rested on the last, ready for the 
stretch over the next, when I suddenly lost 
my balance and swayed. For an instant 
certain death stood before me; and in that 
supreme moment I seemed to have closed 
my eyes to every earthly thing, and realised 
to the full what has been the fate of those 
who find themselves face to face with 
death ! 

To this day I marvel how it was that 
I recovered myself—it was a miracle, the 
hand of Providence that saved me. My 
husband was powerless to help me; he 
knew that if I had fallen, the waters would 
have carried my body quickly away. His 
face had suddenly become white. Yet 
strength was given me to safely cross 
the bridge; for the Captain was not like 
“ Blondin ”—able to pick me up and carry 
With somewhat shattered nerves 


me over. 
we proceeded on. 
* * * * * 


At length the wooden hut, which repre- 
sented the “ depdt” and ticket-oftice, was in 
sight, and at last we clambered up off the 
rails on to the wooden platform ; but to our 
horror and dismay the hut was empty! 
there was no living soul in sight—no signal- 
man, and no sign of life about the region. 
In the fast-gathering darkness we inspected 
the whole premises of the ticket-office, and 
strained our ears to listen for a coming 
train, but there was nosign or sound. The 
night was growing intensely colder, and 
we had begun to think we should have to 
spend the night under such shelter as the 
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wooden hut might afford—that is, if we 
survived the night. 

Walking on to the furthest end of the 
line that we dare venture, in order to recon- 
noitre if there was any prospect of a house 
being near, we espied in the distance some- 
thing white-looking ; my husband said he 
would run quickly on to ascertain if the 
object was a habitation. 

I remained standing alone, eagerly watch- 
ing the Captain’s retreating figure. I had 
not long to wait; hurrying back, he called 
out to me, “ Stay where you are.” 

Our hopes were again dashed, for this 
object which we had supposed might turn 
out to be a dwelling-house, my husband 
found on inspection to be a burying-ground 
for some Federal soldiers, who had fallen 
in the Civil War, and the white objects 
were the tombstones! 

At last came a faint sound—then nearer 
—surely it was the advancing train—then 
the lights hove in sight.- Wildly waving 
our handkerchiefs and shouting at the top 
of our voices we hailed the approaching 
train—saw it pass us, regardless of- ouy 
cries! We both rushed madly along the 
line after the retreating monster, shouting 
as if for life, when gradually the thing 
slackened pace, the conductor at the tail- 
end of the car called out to us, and in an 
almost exhausted condition we at last got 
our feet on to the footboard of the train 
and were hauled in. 

After we were seated the conductor told 
us that it was by the merest chance that 
he heard our appeal. “For,” said he, “ we 
never stop at that place only in the summer- 
time. I just thought I saw something 
white—and I fancied I heard a shout—but 
if you had not been very quick in following 
as we passed the box, you would have had 
no chance. I was half inclined to think it 
was ghosts.” 

* * * * * 

No storm-tossed mariner ever welcomed 
the harbour-lights more fervently than we 
did the lights of the town of N as we 
alighted from the train at the terminus, on 
that memorable night—cold, hungry, and 
exhausted. We groped our way to the 
shelter of our home, thankful that we could 
rest in safety in our own bed, instead of 
having been compelled to brave the perils 
of a “night out,” with only the stars, and 
ghosts of the dead soldiers who had fought 
and died under the “ star-spangled banner,” 
for our company. 
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A Prince of Publishers 


A SKETCH OF THE PLANTIN FAMILY, FOR THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


PRINTERS AND 


BY LESLIE 


even in the history of a family; as 
representing the ancestry of a busi- 
ness it is almost unique. Yet the printing 
and publishing works of the Plantin family 
in Antwerp can show an unbroken record 
from 1578 to 1876, representing the work 
of a dozen generations in the same field, 
carried on under one 
roof. The annals of 
thisinteresting house 
may be studied in the 
home of the original 
founder, a national 
possession, now 
known as “le Musée 
Plantin-Moretus.”’ 
The old-time look 
of things, the old- 
time ways, are, as we 
all know, most diffi- 
cult to catch, even 
when imagination, 
perception, and 
learning are brought 
to the task; but the 
beautiful home of 
Christopher Plantin 
stands so much as 
he left it, with so 
many small details 
and homely touches 
to revivify the 
past, that we are 
helped in great 


7 on hundred years is a long time 


measure without trouble to realise him 
there, and get intelligently near him. Two 


portraits of him which hang in the second 
of the splendid show-rooms reveal the out- 
ward man as he was; the more finished 
of these is by Frans Pourbus, the elder, of 
Bruges, the son and pupil of one Flemish 
artist and the father and master of another. 
This picture suggested the sketch by 
Rubens, which hangs near the door and 
which most people will look at longest. It 
appears impossible, however, that it can 
have been even partly done from life, since 
Plantin was sixty-three years old when 
Peter Paul was born, and died before the 
painter was thirteen. It represents a man 
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CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN 


PUBLISHERS IN ANTWERP 


KEITH 


of middle age, with a high, narrow forehead, 
prominent cheek-bones, a long, drooping 
nose, and narrow chin; the type of face we 
are accustomed to look for in pictures of 
that century, but rendered individual by 
the thoughtful, care-worn, almost grim and 
entirely unhumorous expression of the 
countenance. His pointed beard rests on 
the ruff of his day, 
and in one thin hand 
he holds a book and 
in the other a com- 


pass. This compass 
(figured here and 


there over the mantel 
or upon the wall of 
his house) he by and 
by took for his trade- 


mark; and in that 
picturesque age, 


when even a prosaic 
printing-office had a 
name, his became 
“The House of the 
Golden Compass.” 
Christopher Plan- 
tin was not a citizen 
of Antwerp by birth, 
and only became one 
by __ naturalisation. 
He was born at 
Saint-Avertin, near 
Tours, in 1514, and 
had already married 
a wife and studied 
his business in Paris before he came to the 
Netherland seaport. The portrait of Jeanne 
Riviére, who hailed from Caen, and who 
was Christopher Plantin’s choice, hangs 
in the same room as his own, and is also 
said to have been executed by Rubens. It 
is the representation of an old woman with 
masculine features and a fat, heavy face. 
Whatever of charm she may have possessed 
in youth was certainly forfeited by time. 
Uncomely one must pronounce her, even 
in the quaint garments of her period, so 
great a help to the artist. That Christopher 
and Jeanne Plantin were happy enough, 
however, is proved by a poem of Plantin’s 
which has been translated into English, 











at once for the benefit of the British tourist 
and the museum coffers. In it the old 
printer sets forth his idea of happiness: a 
good home, a good wife, good health, a few 
well-brought-up children, an easy con- 
science, and so on; and it would appear 
from his verses that he had, in his own 
estimation, attained to these. Well might 
he be content, secure in an age of seething 
trouble under powerful protection, living 
in almost patrician splendour, successful 
in all he undertook ! 

He began, however, in a little way, and 
rose by slow steps. Coming to Antwerp 
in 1549 and settling in some now unrecog- 
nisable house near 
the Bourse, he set 
up as_ bookbinder 
and box-maker; but 
only a year later we 
find him enrolled as 
a biirger, and as a 
member of the 
ancient St. Luke’s 
Guild (a corporation 
founded for the ad- 
vance of art by one 
Philip of Spain, and 
largely endowed by 
another) under the 
designation of 
printer, so early did 
he turn his attention 
from the outside to 
the inside of books. 
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few of the actors in that bloody drama will 
recall the events they took part in: Philip 
II. of all Spain (husband of our unrevered 
Mary Tudor), craftiest, cruellest, most cold- 
blooded of kings; Margaret of Parma, 
Regent in his absence of the seventeen 
Netherland Provinces, Spain’s goodly heri- 
tage—a ruler at once bold and unready, with 
all the imprudence and all the hesitations 
of a woman set to a task too heavy for her, 
the tool, while his day lasted, of Anthony 
Perrent, better known as Cardinal Gran- 
ville; Alva, duke and grandee, subtle and 
relentless; Counts Egmont and Horn, 
destined with twenty-five more of their 
order to lose their 
hot heads in Brus- 
sels Market - place ; 
William of Orange, 
the “Silent” still, 
out of prudence, but 
ordained in days yet 
to come to be “the 
vivifying source of 
light, strength, and 


national life to a 
whole people.” 
These are but a 
very few of the 
figures that pass 
across the stage, 


something more 
than picturesque 
ornaments of the 
Court, something 


The first work for more than mere 
which he was re- names to Plantin 
sponsible appeared and to every citi- 
in 1555. It bears zen of Antwerp 
the title: La Instt- during the years 
tutione dit una JEANNE RIVIERE (HIS WIFE) when the printer 
fanctulla nata was struggling, as 


nobilmente. The succeeding twelve years 
were years of difficulty. Inevitably, perhaps, 
Plantin was mixed up in the politics of 
that strenuous time, and twice found it 
prudent to cross the frontier. With char- 
acteristic shrewdness he used his exile to 
found, in Paris and Leyden, branches of 
his business, which were afterwards handed 
over to his son-in-law and successor. 

We have only to turn for a moment to 
the graphic pages of Motley to see through 
what a period of storm and stress the 
Netherlands were passing when Plantin 
set up his peaceful art in the city by the 
Scheldt, that city itself rent and torn in 
the general convulsion. The names of a 


yet not sure of his foothold. Think of what 
he must have seen and heard; think how 
his heart, the heart of a good, if narrow, 
man, a good husband and father, must 
have been many times torn! The Inquisi- 
tion was transplanted from Spain to the 
Netherlands by Charles V.,and was nourished 
and strengthened by every refinement of 
cruelty the wicked imagination of Philip IT. 
could devise. The inquisitor had his duties 
clearly defined. He was to arrest, torture, 
strangle or burn every who could, 
reasonably or unreasonably, be suspected 
of heresy, and he did it—in the case of 
Peter Titelman, at least, with a gay jocu- 
larity that matched King Philip’s own glee 
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at sight of the blazing ‘martyr fires. In 
1564, in spite of all that the stake and the 
scaffold had accomplished, fresh regulations 
were issued against heretics. ‘ Inns were 
to receive no guests, schools no children, 
alms-houses no paupers, graveyards no 
dead bodies,” unless provided with absolute 
proofs of orthodoxy. 

In 1565 there were still more stringent 
rules. Secret drowning was substituted 
for the stake, so that the victim might lose 
even the faint comfort of public pity. The 
hunt became more fierce, more relentless 
than ever; the country was swept bare. 
All who could fled the stricken land. Very 
many reached England and settled there, 
to England’s commercial benefit. These 
things Plantin witnessed, heard of daily, 
hiourly, while he was planning new shapes 
for books, finer type, daintier bindings. It 
seems almost incredible that a man should 
go about his daily work in such a time, and 
do it well too. Yet he must have trembled, 
good Catholic as he was, in secret, with 
doubt and misgivings, for in that black age 
a man’s foes were oftenest those of his 
own household; a spy might hide behind 
the smiles of son or daughter; conscience 
might urge wife or husband to denounce 
the partner of a lifetime. 

But especially must he and those of his 
faith have been in alarm when, for once, 
the Reformers got the upper hand, and he 
saw the excited mob tear past his house 
to begin the work of destruction at the 
beautiful cathedral. Alas, how much their 
iconoclastic zeal swept away which can 
never be replaced ! 

Plantin had nothing to fear, however. 
The year after that brief attack (so soon 
and so bitterly punished) he found himself 
securely established under the powerful 
protection of Philip himself. His political 
scrapes may have taught him wisdom ; at 
any rate his orthodoxy seems never to 
have been called in question, since he 
counted Granville and Gabriel de Cayas, 
the King’s secretary, among his most con- 
stant patrons. From this time onwards 
he turned his attention largely to the issue 
of Romish Missals, Breviaries, Mass-books, 
Psalteries, and at the suggestion of his 
royal counsellor he began his great Bible 
in five languages, one of the finest works 
ever issued in the Netherlands. 

Looking at this magnificent, many- 
volumed book, with its exquisite, clear 
type, its broad margins, its light, unadul- 
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binding, 
launched upon the world under the smiles 


terated paper and sumptuous 


of a king, one cannot but remember 
another printer of the Bible, England’s 
Reformer and martyr, Tyndale; the first 
portion of whose translation of the Old 
Testament was secretly issued in Antwerp 
a generation earlier. Tyndale, the fervent, 
simple, good, had no Philip, no cardinal 
to patronise and praise his efforts. He 
was hunted from place to place, working 
where and when he could in hidden corners, 
alike at home and abroad Church and 
sovereign his bitterest foes, but they could 
do no more than condemn him as a heretic 
and send him to the stake. A year after 
his dust was scattered to the winds at 
Vilvorde (twenty miles from Antwerp) the 
Authorised Version was in the hands of 
the common people of his, native land, their 
great possession for ever. 
Christopher Plantin’s future was now 
assured. As royal printer and’ publisher 
for Spain as well as the Netherlands his 
name became known over Europe; his 
presses were constantly employed pouring 
forth works on all manner of subjects: 
classics as well as religion, science, philo- 
logy, jurisprudence ; works even in Greek 
and Hebrew. Many of these were illus- 
trated and brought out in new and tasteful 
forms. He printed music as well as books, 
and to him fell the honour of compiling 
the first Flemish dictionary. The motto 
“ TLabore et Constantia” (met with again 
and again in his house) was the rule of 
his life. He is reckoned to have produced 
from first to last more than 1500 books. 
His biographer, indeed, tells us that he 
suffered during the “Spanish Fury” of 
1576, when the glory of Antwerp was laid 
low in the dust. In that unparalleled scene 
of massacre, fire and pillage it may very 
well be that the “demon soldiery” made 
little distinction between the Church’s 
children and her outcasts; a thousand 
buildings crumbled under the fires their 
torches lit; between four and five millions 
they counted as the reward of their house- 
to-house raid. Plantin, as a prominent 
citizen and a rich man, could hardly hope 
to escape an enforced contribution when 
the lawless marauding band had the city 
at its feet. But impoverished as he may 
have been, he soon recovered, for two years 
later he was able to buy the remaining 
portion of the beautiful house in which he 
spent all his later years, and where he died. 














It faces the little Marché du Vendredi, 
a quiet corner of old Antwerp which the 
changing years have probably left un- 
touched. Plantin’s dwelling, at least, is 
outwardly unchanged from the day he 
completed the purchase from one Martin 
Lopez, and set up his presses and sale- 
rooms under the same roof. 

There was room enough and to spare in 
than 


this great mansion—hotel, rather 
house—surrounding four sides of a noble 





courtyard. Passing through such of the 
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and vignettes, and many of these are to 
be studied under the glass cases occupying 
the middle of the room. Here, too, are 
found his acknowledgments of payments 
received for this work, which doubtless kept 
the pot boiling while he studied his art. 
In this beautifully proportioned and beauti- 
fully adorned room, among other enviable 
things are two priceless seventeenth-century 
cabinets of Flemish work. 

Passing on, one reaches the MSS. room. 
The illuminated MSS.—a great treasure of 
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THE COURTYARD 


rooms as are open to visitors, one is struck 
with the almost royal splendour with which 
a tradesman-citizen surrounded himself in 
those days. By a room notable for its 
fine hangings of Flemish tapestry we reach 
that in which hang the portraits of Christo- 
pher and his wife and of many of their 
descendants. Ten of these are by Rubens, 
who was especially the friend of the second 


generation. But Rubens did what some 
would think humbler work than _ those 


early portraits of his friends while waiting 
for fame to find him out. He was glad to 
be employed as the designer of title-pages 
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them—are in glazed cases, dating from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century; here, too, 
are preserved bundles of family letters and 
autographs, old Christopher’s writing still 
very legible, scribbled over many a yellowish 
page. The five volumes of the Polyglot 
Bible are also shown here, as well as copies 
of other books issued from the founder's 
press. 

A door at the side leads to the medieval 
courtyard, where the vine, still flourishing 
and fruit-bearing, which Christopher’s own 
hand planted, twists its hoary arms about 
his sculptured bust. Other busts of his 
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successors also adorn this court, finely 
wrought and wreathed with flower and 
foliage, and everywhere bearing the motto 
“ Labore et Constantia,” to which, as well 
as to business and house, his children’s 
children succeeded. One is specially struck 
with that of Balthasar Moretus, a grandson, 
a man of a beautiful and thoughtful coun- 


tenance. Among these family faces there 
is one that is strange—that of Justus 


Lipsius, critic and philologist, great in his 
day if half-forgotten now. He was of no 
kin to the Plantin stock, but often an 
honoured guest under their roof, and he 
reckoned Christopher friend as well as 
publisher. 

Within the graceful arcade which crosses 
one end of the court are the oak-panelled 
sale-rooms, with a separate entrance to 
the Rue du 8S. Esprit. The shelves and 
tables are covered with books as in the 
days when purchasers came and went, 
examining and choosing. 

There follow upon this most interesting 
of shops the rooms which probably saw 
most of the family life, but we pass on to 
the side of the house given over to the 
printers. 

One begins with the sanctum of the 
proof-readers. Happy correctors of the 
press to be so quaintly, snugly housed in 
this oak-panelled, oak-raftered room, the 
light falling softly through the leaded 
window-panes. Here lies their work as 
it fell from their hands; pages with the 
familiar dabs, strokes, and dots of ink 
defacing them—imperious signs which the 
printer obediently followed—scattered upon 
bench and table. It is as if a magic sleep 
had fallen on the place; one goes softly 
for fear of a sudden it should wake to life 
again, and one be found intruding among 
those mysteries. 

Those ancient proof-sheets, how close 
they bring three centuries ago to one’s 
side, and yet scarce one book, perhaps, of 
all those so carefully corrected has any 
life beyond library walls; so brief is literary 
fame. The learned “readers,” however, 
cannot so easily pass into nothingness, 
since their names, generation after gener- 
ation of them for two centuries, are in- 
scribed on a parchment that hangs upon 
the wall of the room where each laboured 
in his day. Alas! their descendants earn 
no such honourable mention in these 
bustling times. 

A door of communication leads the way 
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to the proprietor’s offices, and here there 
are many signs of old Christopher’s pre- 
sence. His eyes, when he lifted them 
from his desk, rested upon those hangings 
of golden Spanish leather; here are his 
ink-bottle, his sand-box, and an ingenious 


little machine for weighing money. Files 
of bills dangle from the wall; piles of 


account books seem waiting the hands that 
turned their leaves; if the first occupant 
could steal in, slip into the familiar chair 
before the familiar table, he would find 
everything as he left it, even to the door 
of the inner room set ajar so that he and 
his friend, Justus Lipsius, might talk to- 
gether familiarly. This room has always 
been called the Lipsius room, and no doubt 
in his many visits to his publisher it was 
here he worked. His portrait, said to have 
been painted when he was _ thirty-eight 
years old, hangs above the door. His 
books were twice re-issued by the succes- 
sors of Christopher Plantin, in 1604 and 
in 1637; the latter a fine edition of his 
collected works. 

A passage, hung with framed alphabets 
cut in wood, directly connects the office 
with the type-room. Cabinets with tier 
upon tier of drawers and shelves are full 
of the beautiful old type, the larger portion 
of it never used. An inventory which 
Plantin caused to be made when he set 
up at this new sign of the Golden Compass, 
shows him to have owned 38,121 lbs. of 
letters in seventy-three different characters ; 
at his death, the amount stored in the 
Antwerp office alone was over 44,000 lbs. 
Once and again, in the course of years, 
when some special honour is designed or 
award of merit about to be bestowed, the 
printer is allowed to dip into this treasure, 
but the guides are incorruptible and the 
travelling public is not allowed so much 
as a single letter by way of keepsake. 


The printing-office adjoins the type- 
room. This was built by Plantin when 
he took possession, and here, for three 


hundred years without a break, the whirr 
of machinery went on from day to day in 
the making of books for generation after 
generation of readers. Plantin at one time 
found occupation for twenty-three presses. 
Of the seven that now remain, two at least 
were in use in his time. They are at the 
end of the long room (the Madonna pre- 
siding over them), and are interesting as 
showing that perfect work could be accom- 
plished by very imperfect means. 











We have now made the round of the 
lower rooms, and a staircase invites to the 
upper floor, but space forbids to tell in 
detail all that the visitor will find to attract 
and detain him. Here are the great and 
small libraries, and a room specially dedi- 
cated to specimens of the work of other 
famous printers. The first book printed 
in Antwerp (1472), the Tondalus Visioen 
of Matthias van der Goes, is to be seen 
here, and also a volume of Gutenberg’s 
Latin Bible (1450). 

A group of rooms and corridors have 
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if time allowed, in the way of rich decora- 
tion and furnishing: fine old china, costly 
gifts bestowed by long-dead kings and 
grandees. A moment one does spare to 
the bedroom with its characteristic carved 
wood, its prie-dieu, where the old man 
said his last prayers, and the bed where 
he died, and then the room opening from 
it, still called “the Children’s Room.” 
Time has touched these so lightly that 
they seem in their silence to be waiting 
the patter of childish feet, the voices of 
the parents. 








THE PROOF-READERS’ ROOM 


been given over to copper-plates after 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, and other 
representatives of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, and in succeeding galleries there 
is an equally valuable collection of wood 
engravings of the famous works of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A 
map of Flanders (1540) by Mercator is 
the only known example of its kind, and 
an interesting coloured plan shows Antwerp 
as the eyes of Plantin saw it in 1565. 

A certain number of rooms on the upper 
as on the entrance floor were set apart for 
family use. Here is much to tempt one, 


A hurried peep, before we leave it, must 
be given to two other corners in this great 
house of over thirty rooms: the “ Privilege 
Room,” where documents relating to the 
many favours which fell to this most lucky 
of printers are preserved, and the Foundry, 
reached by a little separate staircase. Ovens, 
moulds, melting-pots, everything 
needful to the casting of those many pounds 
of type, lie open to examination, so that 
stage by stage from the earliest to the last 
one can follow the makings of this great 
business. 

Christopher Plantin died on July 1, 1589, 
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and was buried in the cathedral, in one of 
the choir chapels which he had seen 
wrecked and rifled by the mob of Reformers 
more than twenty years before. But 
at seventy-five he had lived long enough 
to see his adopted country struggle out of 
its darkest hours towards the light. Not 
even the assassination of William of Orange 
could arrest that brilliant dawn which 
shone upon a liberated land, Spain’s tyranny 
broken for ever. 

As was very fitting, the Latin inscription 
on Plantin’s tomb was composed by his 
friend and mourner, Lipsius. Above the 
grave upon the chapel wall is a “ Last 
Judgment” by the Dutch artist Jacob de 
Backer (1608 — 1651), on the wooden 
sliutters of which are portraits of the 
Plantin family. 

He was succeeded in home and business 
by his son-in-law, Jean Moretus, already 
a man of middle age. The portrait of Jean, 
a fair-haired, brown-eyed man with a high 
forehead, hangs with that of his wife, 
Martina Plantin, in ‘the family gallery. 
Both are by Rubens. Martina has the 
long face and long nose of her father, and 
something of his grim expression. Jean, 
a man of no great enterprise, kept the 
traditions of the house alive, but restricted 
himself in great measure to the issue of 
church and religious books. He and his, 
too, lie in the cathedral choir, not far 
from the paternal resting-place, and the 
picture of the “ Resurrection” above the 
grave is by the artist who was the life- 


long friend of the family, Peter Paul 
Rubens. 


After twenty-one years of his rule the 
business passed into the keeping of his 
two sons and partners, Balthasar and Jean 
Moretus the second. Jean died before 
middle life, but Balthasar lived till 1641, 
and did much to restore the fame of the 
house, somewhat dimmed in the time of 
his father. Balthasar of the beautiful face 
was a man of taste and refinement, and 
a scholar as well, and he counted among 





his friends many of the brightest intellects 
of the day. He made some changes in 
the parental home, reconstructing and en- 
larging the great library and uniting the 
sale-rooms and workshops by a more con- 
venient passage. There is a picture of 
him in the closing hours of his life, painted 
by the Dutch artist Willeboirts. He left 
no son to succeed him, but his nephew, 
another Balthasar, was ready to step into 
the vacant place. Balthasar the second 
(one speaks of this great family as of sove- 
reigns) carried on things with spirit and 
brought no discredit on his ancestor, if he 
did not add to his fame. He may have 
thought it more to the purpose (since he 
left behind him a careful inventory of his 
goods) that he amassed a large fortune. 

The third Balthasar, his son, reaped the 
benefit of this wealth, since it enabled him 
to support the rank of nobleman, bestowed 
on him by the King of Spain. By an act 
of grace he was permitted, in spite of his 
new honours, to carry on the business he 
had inherited, and sign himself still printer 
and publisher. The arms to which he 
was now entitled may be seen finely carved 
in wood upon the balustrade of the stair- 
vase under the covered gallery at the end 
of the court, but he and his successors 
wisely stuck to old Christopher’s sign, 
“The Golden Compass.” 

Needless to follow further the story of 
a house which never rose again to its early 
greatness (unless under Balthasar the first), 
though it continued, while it lasted, to do 
good and praiseworthy work. Balthasar 
the third died in 1696, and ten of his line 
followed him as heads of the old house. 
The last of them to occupy that position, 
Edward Jean Hyacinth, entered into the 
arrangement by which this unique building 
became the property of the city of 
Antwerp. 

Enough has perhaps been said in this 
slight sketch to show how well worthy it 
is of a closer study than was possible in 
these pages. 


Notre.—Some useful particulars have been gleaned for this sketch from the pages of a German Hand- 
book to Antwerp, compiled and printed by Ernest Wanner (Wanner and Pieper), Antwerp (1892). 




















Savage Island and its People 


BY JAMES 


SOLITARY 
rock-bound 
coral island rises 
abruptly from 
the dark blue 
depths of the 
South Pacific, 
away to the 
north - east of 
Tonga,and some 
five hundred 
miles east of the recently-annexed Cook 
group. 

On the long, irregular, fringing reefs, and 
on the bold sea-worn cliffs, the great rollers 
of the South, impelled by the strong south- 
east trades, ever break in a thunderous 
crash and fling skywards dense clouds of 
spray. Landwards through the sea-borne 
mist the voyager sees a forest of tall cocoa- 
nut trees waving their long feathery fronds 
in the wind; the white houses of the island 
people are hidden from view by the thick 
green tropical vegetation. This is Nivs, 
the Savage Island of Captain Cook, and 
one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable coral islets in the great South 
Seas. 

Not only the island itself but the people 
make a curious study. They are an 
independent set of brown-skinned, black- 
haired, stalwart Polynesians, those Savage 





Islanders. When H.M.S. Mildura called 
there this year, with the Governor of 
New Zealand on board, on annexation 


intent, the natives were not at all anxious 
to tumble over each other in their haste to 
get a Union Jack for themselves. They 
were willing enough to have the nominal 
protection of Great Britain, simply in order 
to ensure that Germany or any other foreign 
power would not snap them up, but as 
for placing themselves and their laws and 
customs under the entire control of “ Bere- 
tania,” well, that required very careful 
consideration. However, Lord Ranfurly’s 
eloquence overcame what scruples the anti- 
annexation party may have had, and so 
King Tongia and his chief men signed 
the deed of cession, and Niué became 
for ever and aye an integral part of the 
British Empire. 


COWAN 


The island itself is not of large extent, 
but it is one of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive spots in Polynesia. It is about 
thirty-six miles in circumference, and 
measures fourteen miles long by about 
ten wide. It is an upheaved coral and 
limestone island, having an elevation of 
from one hundred to two hundred feet 
above the sea level. 

The natives, who number upwards of 
4500 persons, are a happy and in the main 
a healthy race, whose language bears a 
general resemblance to that of the New 
Zealand Maori. The island was colonised 
from Tonga in the remote past, and its 
people are probably more nearly allied to 
the Friendly Islanders than to any of the 
other offshoots of the great Polynesian 
family. 

The inhabitants are divided amongst 
eleven villages, which are very clannish, 
like the rival districts of Samoa. In the 
olden days the villages “took it out” of each 
other with club and spear; now-a-days, 
being highly civilised, they make it warm 
for one another in the way of commercial 
competition, and in outdoing each other in 
the annual contributions to the London 
Missionary Society, a state of things which 
cannot but be eminently satisfactory to 
the missionary folk ! 

Besides the resident missionary (the 
Rev. Mr. Lawes) and his wife and family, 
there are several white traders on the 
island, with their families. Commercially 
the island is of considerable importance. 
About seven hundred tons of copra (the 
dried kernel of the cocoanut) are ex- 
ported each year, besides large quantities 
of fungus, some cotton, and some thousands 
of beautifully made native hats. Every 
kind of tropical fruit grows in rich abun- 
dance; the fortunate denizens of this 
happy isle have no lack of the good things 
of the soil. Food to sustain life grows 
spontaneously, but in addition the islanders 
cultivate the banana, yam, taro, kumara 
(sweet potato), and other vegetables and 
fruits. Fish swarm in the surrounding 
seas, and pigs and fowls abound. 

The only drawback is that there is a 
scarcity of drinking-water. The rain- 
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water quickly drains through the porous 
soil; and there are no springs or running 
streams; the only fresh water to be 
found is that in the limestone caves of the 
island ; the traders collect their supply of 
drinking-water in galvanised iron tanks. 
Such are some of the salient facts con- 
cerning Niue. 

The name of “Savage Island,” now a 
misnomer, was well earned in the past, for 
the Niué people bore the reputation of being 
fierce and turbulent fellows, who strongly 
disapproved of “ papa-langi” or strangers 
(literally “ breakers-through-the-sky’’) land- 
ing on their roughforbidding shores. Captain 
Cook, who discovered the island on June 
20, 1774, in the British ship Resolution, 
made friendly overtures to the natives, who 
answered with menaces of the utmost 
ferocity ; “ all endeavours to bring them to 
a parley were of no purpose, for they 
advanced with the ferocity of wild boars 
and threw their darts.” One of the spears 
thrown narrowly missed the captain’s 
shoulder. The men were naked save for a 
waist-cloth ; they were fully armed with 
weapons of wood and stone, and some of 
them had their faces, chests, and thighs 
painted black. Little wonder, therefore, 
that Cook, as he sailed away, named the 
unknown land Savage Island. 

The illustrious missionary pioneer, John 
Williams, had an equally unfriendly recep- 
tion when he visited the “Isle of Savages ” 
fifty-six years later, in the little schooner 
Messenger of Peace. Crowds of yelling 
islanders appeared on the rocky cliffs and 
on the surf-swept shore and challenged the 
white intruders. Each warrior, Williams 
narrated, had three or four spears, with 
slings and rounded flint-like stones for 
throwing. An old chief came on board the 
mission vessel. He was a perfect type of the 
absolute savage. He danced, naked, around 
the decks, his beard, plaited and twisted, 
like so many rats’ tails, he chewed furiously 
between his teeth; he pranced about like 
ademon. “One of our natives attempted 
to clothe him by fastening around his person 
a piece of native cloth; but tearing it off 
in a rage he threw it on the deck, and 
stamping upon it, exclaimed, ‘Am I a 
woman that I should be encumbered with 
that stuff?’ ” 

John Williams took away with him two 
young natives of Niué who came on board 
the vessel. 

A curious incident is related concerning 
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these boys. On seeing the sailors eating 
salt meat, they imagined that their new 
acquaintances were cannibals, and that the 
white men had kidnapped them for the 
purpose of fattening up and eating them! 
The terrified young savages “ howled dis- 
mally” day and night, and would not be 
comforted until they saw a pig killed, when 
they dried their tears and ate of the new 
food, till then unknown to them. 

It was 1848 before the emissaries of 
the Christian missions could get a footing 
on Niué. Thenceforward the religion of 
the “ papa-langi” spread apace; the old 
heathen gods were in course of time aban- 
doned ; teachers came from Rarotonga and 
from Samoa; churches were built, and the 
once untamable islanders threw aside their 
weapons and united in the worship of “ the 
one true God.” 

The Savage Islander of to-day is a 
diligent church-goer. All day on Sunday, 
and several times during the week, there are 
services for him to attend; and there are 
daily prayers. 

The moral code as instituted by the early 
Christian teachers is a stringent one. 

The civilised Niuean is a generous giver 
to the missions. At the great annual 
gathering of the islanders for the “ Mk” 
meeting last July, the total value of produce 
donated by the people of the eleven villages 
to the London Missionary Society amounted 
to £529 6s. 10d., a very handsome sum for 
this tiny island. Of this total £182 was 
donated expressly to the “ Moru Pov” 
(the “Dark Islands”), that is, for the 
heathen islands mission work, for the 
Christian Niueans do a good deal towards 
assisting missionary work in New Guinea, 
both in men and in goods. Another portion 
of the “ Mé” offering was a sum of £79 
devoted specially to the “ Vaxa-Lortu,” the 
mission yacht John Williams. These poor 
islanders, restricted as their mental range 
of vision is, and cut off from the great 
world, set a lesson to many “ pale-face”’ 
church-goers in the matter of giving their 
little tithe. But then church-going and 
church-donations are de rigueur and the 
fashion in Niue. 

The ancient religious beliefs and mytho- 
logical system of these people were crude 
but interesting. Apparently they had not 
developed such an elaborate religious 
system, with its ramifications of priest-craft 
and tapu, as had the New Zealand Maoris, 
the Rarotongans and the Tahitians. 








But they revered their semi-deified 
ancestors, they believed in ghosts and spirits, 
and in the necessity for propitiating these 
“aitu’’ and “atua.” One of their deities 
was TANGALOA (the Tangaroa or Neptune 
of the Maoris), who was worshipped 
throughout Polynesia as one of the supreme 
gods. 

The modern Niueans call the rainbow 
Tangaloa. The reason of this is that the 
heathen islander believed the rainbow to be 
the outward and visible sign of the mighty 
much-feared god whose house was in the 
sky. When they saw the glorious arch 
spanning the heavens, its feet resting in 
the far-off spray-flecked sea, the simple 
brown folks said to each other, “ Lo! there 
is Tangaloa.” In the Cook Islands the 
rainbow was poetically called “ The girdle 
of Tangaroa.” 

Another deity of the Niué people was 
Mavt, the mythical hero who “ hauled up” 
New Zealand (North Island) and other 
localities from the vasty deep with his 
enchanted fish-hook. Maui and the other 
gods appear to have had wooden images 
consecrated to them, as was the universal 
practice of the Polynesians. In the writer’s 
house is a curious knotted and gnarled piece 
of ebony-wood, wrapped in native-made 
cloth or “ tapa,” which is said to have been 
sacred to Maur. It was handed over to 
the daughter of an English trader on the 
island some years ago by old Mos1, who 
stated that it was an image dedicated to 
Maui, and that it was formerly kept in the 
“temples” of the people, carefully wrapped 
in “ tapa.” 

Two demi-gods named Huanaki and Fao 
were, according to a Niué tradition told to 
the Rev. Mr. Turner, the veteran Samoan 
missionary, the first known discoverers of 
this island. They “swam” from Tonga, 
they found the coral island level with the 
sea; they stamped on it and the water 
drained off as the land rose; they stamped 
again, and lo! the trees, grass, and other 
vegetations sprang up; a new island was 
ready to their wonder-working hands! 
Then they caused a man and woman to 
spring from a ¢t-plant (a long-leaved plant 
whose roots are cooked and chewed for 
their sweetness, like that of sugar-cane), 
and from them descended the present race 
of Savage Islanders. 

A singular myth this, but it has its 
counterpart in New Zealand and other 
islands. And this primitive theory of au- 
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tochthony was, too, the earliest natural belief 
of the ancient Greeks. 

The Niué people of to-day are keen 
business-like men and women, ever ready 
to drive a hard bargain with the trader. 
They consider themselves the salt of the 
earth, do these same Niueans, and think 
that there is no spot on the wide seas so 
valuable or so delightful as their own rock- 
girt island home. 

There is a regular routine of work and 
play and church-going on Niué. Early in 
the morning, after prayers, the men and 
women go out to the plantations in the 
bush, where they attend to their taro, and 
yams, and kumara (sweet potato), melons, 
pine-apples, and bananas. Everywhere 
through the thick vegetation and amidst the 
rough coral rocks and limestone boulders, 
the fruits of the earth grow in extravagant 
profusion ; they spring up like magic from 
the unpromising-looking soil. 

Oranges, “mummy-apples,” guavas, 
custard-apples, ar other delicious native 
fruits grow wild; and everywhere the wav- 
ing forests of cocoanuts dominate the land. 
Tall ironwood, ebony, and other timber- 
trees mingle their green overspreading 
branches ; and in the cool shades the native 
pigeons feed and flop from tree to tree; the 
pretty greeny-grey doves coo softly to their 
mates; and the lively little gay-coloured 
parroquets chatter to each other and flit 
about amongst the leafy boughs. 

Before the tropic sun has had time to 
blaze its meridian rays earthwards, the 
merry islanders usually return to their 
sugarcane-thatched dwellings under the 
cocoa-palms, there to rest till the heat of 
the day be spent. The men, copper- 
coloured lords of creation, stalk on in front, 
carrying the axes or other tools on their 
broad shoulders ; the women follow, as all 
good Polynesian women should, patiently 
bearing the heavy burdens. When bonita- 
fishing or other day-sport is on hand, 
the men go out in their canoes, sometimes 
all day, pursuing the finny treasures of 
“ Tangaloa.” 

When indoors during the day they make 
torches of dried split resinous wood for the 
fishing of the night; the women weave fine 
mats, plait hats, and make the beautiful 
fans for which this island is famous. 

The mallet of the cloth-beaters is heard 
on the beach, as the women patiently pound 
away at the bark of the “tapa” tree, and 
convert it into the native cloth (known on 
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Savage Island and its People 


most of these islands as “ tapa”’); then the 
tapa (or “iapo”) is taken up on to the 
shady village green, and all sorts of intricate 
and tasteful designs are traced on its clean 
white surface with the indelible pigments 
obtained from the candle-nut. 

Copra is dried for sale ; cotton and fungus 
are gathered when the islanders feel so 
disposed. 

Then, in the cool of the evening, after 
prayers, when the night-breeze breathes in 
refreshing zephyrs after the glaring heat of 
day, the men, stripped save for a waist- 
cloth of gaily-coloured print, launch their 
light outrigger canoes, and paddle out over 
the long ceaseless heave of the rollers to 
catch the nimble flying-fish. A bright torch 
burns in each frail “ dug-out’’; a bare bronze 
figure stands, net in hand, to catch the 
startled fish as they take their fatal flight 
from the water, across which the blazing 
torches cast long quivering reflections, 
mingling with the briny phosphorescent 
glimmers. The paddlers dip deep and fast, 
each canoe keeping in line with the other. 
Their catches taken, the fishers turn their 
canoes homewards, keeping time to the 
paddle-strokes with song and animated 
shouts and merry laughter, and climb the 
rocky path to their snug tree-embowered 
houses, tired but contented, to sleep the 
sleep of the weary till the next day, just 
such another, dawns. 

On this remote little island the people 
are not often aroused from their wonted 
“alm and even tenor of life by the cry of 
“Sail oh!” for the visits of trading vessels 
or a stray man-of-war are infrequent. Now 
and then a schooner heaves in sight and 
makes for the trading-stations of Alofi and 
Avatele, and then all is hubbub and excite- 
ment. The villagers, dressed in their 
European clothes, gather to talk in ani- 
mated crowds, and watch the boatmen at 
their work ; and the fleeting ship provides 
food for conversation for months afterwards. 
Between times the natives carry their copra 
and other produce to the white traders, 
invest the proceeds in gay prints, new 
hats, shirts, and trousers, tobacco, fish- 
hooks, and other good things of the “ papa- 
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langi” merchant, and go to their homes 
rejoicing. 

The Niué men make good sailors, and in 
former years, when the South Sea whalers 
frequently called at the island, they often 
shipped before the mast and were very 
handy in the boats. 

On the island they are under the spiritual 
guidance of the missionary and teachers ; 
and the patriarchal form of temporal 
government is well adapted to the nature 
of this primitive people, who are only just 
now coming under the notice of the great 
white world. Tongia, the “ King,” a hoary- 
headed old chief of seventy, with a blooming, 
buxom young bride of about twenty sum- 
mers, is assisted in his not very arduous 
duties of sovereignty by a council of rulers 
or head-men. King Tongia’s uncrowned 
head knows naught of the worries and 
troubles which beset more enlightened and 
civilised monarchs. 

On this little island there are no starving 
people ; no evictions for unpaid rent; no 
gaols; no serious cases of crime. The 
people reverence the hard-working and 
beneficent white missionary as a father ; 
a sort of South Sea Island Pontiff. The 
only dark spot on the otherwise bright 
picture is disease. In olden times, like 
the Maoris before the advent of pakeha, 
the islanders lived long and healthy lives. 
But the death-spreading ships of the white 
man brought measles, influenza, consump- 
tion, and other ailments, and one of the 
principal duties of the missionary in these 
days is to act as dispenser and physician 
to the bodies as well as the souls of his 
dark-skinned flock. But withal, the Savage 
Islanders are infinitely happier than the 
dweller in city slums, than the hard-worked, 
highly-civilised “ papa-langi,” with his 
multitude of requirements, the toiling 
labourer, or the pale-faced, sharp-featured 
clerk striving to make both ends meet. 
And for many a year yet the men and 
women of Niué, that wee red-circled speck 
on the map, will live their quiet uneventful 
lives, secure behind the spray-hidden cliffs, 
and the many leagues of blue ocean which 
isolate them from the busy outside world. 
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The Future of the Australian Commonwealth ' 


“‘The young Queen out of the Southland kneeled down at the old Queen’s knee, 
And asked for a mother’s blessing on the excellent years to be.” 


lines quoted 
above indicate 
the spirit in 
which the Com- 
monwealth of 
Australia has 
been estab- 
lished. Those 
of us who dwell 
within the terri- 
tory of the 
Federation 
deem it a privi- 
lege to have 
shared even in 
a minor direc- 
tion in laying 
the foundation 
of this new 
southern nation—the glorious heritage 
which the sons of Australia enter into 
possession of with the incoming century. 
It is no sword-conquered land, but a peace- 
fully-acquired continent, subdued from 
primeval chaos by the toil and energy of 
sturdy British pioneers and their worthy 
descendants. They have grown to love 
their country with enduring affection, and 
for the mutual protection and progress 
thereof have agreed to unite in one in- 
dissoluble Federal Commonwealth under 
the Crown. “ The land is one of sunshine, 
encouragements, and enormous capabilities. 
The colonists are an ideal race for its 
development. They are hopeful, and with 
abundant good reason. ‘Their progress 
challenges comparison with the United 
States of America in the same period of the 
history of that great Anglo-Saxon Republic. 
Federation has strengthened Australia 
against external dangers. The menace 
constituted by the aggregation of colonies 
under hostile European and Asiatic powers 
in Oceana and within striking distance of 
her shores will not be allowed to develop 
further than now exists without emphatic 
resistance from the Commonwealth. Of 
internal dangers, happily, there are none 
prospective. Federation has swept away 





1 First Prize Essay, The 


Kipuine, The Young Queen. 


all inter-colonial border duties, and in that 
act demolished the only probable source of 
friction. The people are no longer dis- 
tinguished as belonging to this or that 
colony—they are “ AUSTRALIANS ALL!” 


Why Federation was Accomplished 


The Australian Commonwealth is not a 
political creation, but the consummation of 
a slowly-matured desire for unity among 
the federating colonies. New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West 
Australia, and the island of Tasmania have 
entered into an inter-state partnership for 
the more effective and economical adminis- 
tration of certain functions of government 
than could be achieved by half-a-dozen 
States legislating separately and oftentimes 
on conflicting lines. These comprise among 
others: Defence, Customs and Excise, Post 
and Telegraphs, Quarantine, Lighthouses, 
Fisheries, etc. Some day, so ardent Federal- 
ists hope, the Railways (some 13,000 miles 
length), now controlled by the States, will 
also be surrendered to the Commonwealth. 
No doubt this will eventually take place. 
If the Public Debts of the whole of the 
States —representing some £187,000,000 
were only taken over by the Common- 
wealth, the loans could be consolidated 
and a vast annual saving effected thereby 
on the amount of interest now paid, but 
seeing that £123,000,000 of these loan 
moneys have been absorbed in the con- 
struction of railways, the Commonwealth 
cannot assume the liability involved in 
the National Debt unless the colonies are 
prepared to relinquish the main security 
—the Railways. 


Some Commonwealth Statistics 


Some few statistics of the Commonwealth 
afford striking testimony of the magnitude 
of this portion of the British Empire. The 
area is 2,972,906 square miles ; population, 
3,726,480—or 1:25 head per square mile. 
The country is still enormously rich in 
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The Future of the Australian Commonwealth 


mineral wealth, although the past production 
totals over £500,000,000 in value. Agricul- 
tural and pastoral returns are even more 
magnificent. The area under cultivation 
is ten million acres, producing sixty million 
bushels of wheat, oats, barley, maize, and 
othergrain. There are over one million dairy 
cows producing 50,000 tons of butter and 
cheese. A million and a half tons of hay, 
half a million tons of potatoes, and nearly 
three million gallons of wine are produced 
annually, and 500,000,000 Ibs. of wool ex- 
ported. The herds of horned cattle total ten 
millions; sheep seventy-five millions; horses 
nearly two millions; swine one million. 
The total trade which in 1861 was valued at 
£48,364,149 has now reached £140,636,667 ; 
the shipping tonnage then was just over two 
millions, now it is over twenty-one millions ; 
the population was 1,141,563 as against 
3,726,480 at the end of 1899. Fifty years 
hence what will it be? To-day’s statistics 
in regard to population, trade, mineral and 
agricultural production, will possibly be 
doubled if not trebled. Manufactures will 
also be a contributing force among the 
wealth-producing elements of the future 
of the Commonwealth. The country claims 
some of the finest cities in the Empire. In 
1861 the population of Melbourne was 
139,961, by 1889 it had increased to 477,790. 
During the same period Sydney rose from 
95,789 to 438,300. 


A Loyal Commonwealth 

But what of the people? On this score 
there is no need for concern. The colonists 
who within little more than a century have 
transformed a once unknown land into such 
a marvellous centre of civilisation, produc- 
tion and prosperity, who have established 
this Commonwealth on the basis of the 
freest and most liberal Constitution ever 
framed for the government of mankind, 
these people can be relied upon to give a 
worthy account of their stewardship. No 
pressure of circumstances forced them to 
Federate. They pay no tribute to Cesar, 
but they are loyal—heart-core loyal—to the 
great Motherland, as they have proved by 
the sacrificing of many of their noblest sons’ 
lives and the shedding of Australian blood 
on foreign soil, to uphold the supremacy 
of the flag of the Empire. 


The Australian Parliament 


The Government of the Commonwealth 
ought to prove the most democratic in the 
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world. Representatives will be chosen on 
the widest liberal form of suffrage—one man 
one vote—and in those States where female 
suffrage obtains, women will have a voice 
in returning members to the Commonwealth 
Parliament. The fiscal issue will most 
probably prove the rock on which the 
National Houses will split. It will be 
Free Trade v. Protection. Free trade 
between the States is secured by the Con- 
stitution, but the determination of the 
policy against the outside world is before 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth. It 
is scarcely likely that either the high tariff 
or ultra Free Trade advocates will hold 
absolute sway. The ultimate fiscal policy 
will no doubt be a compromise ;! a tariff 
sufficiently high for revenue purposes with 
a measure of incidental protection combined. 
The subject is too involved for detail here. 
Concerning the prospective legislation of 
the Commonwealth Government, it will 
probably be found to comprise much that is 
of an advanced and experimental character. 
Such problems as State Banking, Invalid 
and Old Age Pensions, Conciliation and 
Arbitration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes, are expressly 
delegated to the National Legislature. 
Australian Parliaments have already done 
much practical good in the direction of 
legislating for social reforms, and the enact- 
ments of the Commonwealth will therefore 
be worthy of observation by every citizen 
of the Empire having a desire to promote 
gooa government. 


Education in Australia 


In educational matters the administra- 
tive functions are retained by the States— 
nothing at present warrants belief that these 
will ever be relinquished to the Common- 
wealth. Everywhere the system is com- 
pulsory, mainly free and mostly secular. 
The offspring of the lowliest parents enjoy 
the same facilities of education at the hands 
of the State as those of the wealthier class. 
Children of clergymen, doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, merchants, artisans, labourers, sit 
side by side at the State school-desks—the 
arrangement is essentially democratic. The 
curriculum is most comprehensive, and a 
finished scholar from these State schools is 
abundantly equipped for ordinary everyday 


1 The Tariff Proposals of. the Commonwealth 
Government, as submitted to the Australian Par- 
liament in October, bear out this forecast, written 
several months ago.—Ep. L. H. 
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occupations. Those who wish to enter the 
professions can continue their studies in 
colleges and the Universities. Generally 
speaking, the educational status of future 
Australians will be of a very high order. 
It cannot well be otherwise in a land where 
there are 7000 free schools and a staff of 
14,000 teachers provided by the States. 
This State school system is popular; it is 
certain to be maintained and extended in 
accordance with the requirements of a 
growing population, and, moreover, is likely 
to be even further augmented by the in- 
troduction of technical instruction in some 
States at least. 


Religion of the Commonwealth 


There is not, and it is safe to assume 
there never will be, an established State 
Church in the Commonwealth. Religious 
bodies have their influence in Australia, as 
instanced by the fact that it was in response 
to their pressure the words “ humbly relying 
on the blessing of Almighty God” were 
inserted in the preamble of the Constitution. 
Excepting a few thousands returned as 
Jews, Confucians, and Buddhists, the 
community is Christian—Protestants and 


Roman Catholics being in the ratio of 
about 3 to 1. The spirit of democracy, 


seemingly indigenous to Australia, pervades 
the churches so far as Protestantism is 
concerned ; the laity are active in Asscmbly 
and Conference, and are heard on matters 
affecting Church government with the 
same consideration as is accorded the clergy. 
Australian Protestants are tolerant, reason- 
ing and reverent. The Roman Catholics 
manifest rigid adherence to their established 
creed, and although not the strongest nu- 
merically, as a religious denomination they 
are the most solid, and are likely to 
prove a potent factor in the affairs of the 
new nation. 


Australian Defence 


Australian defence will be one of the 
primary cares of the Commonwealth. The 
Imperial Navy must always be regarded as 
the first line of protection ; there must be 
no tampering with this arrangement, it is 
essential for the safety of Australia’s fast- 
expanding over-sea trade, and imperative 


the Australian Commonwealth 


for the security of the interests of the 
Commonwealth. For the defence of its 
own shores Australia can be relied upon 
not to shirk its responsibilities. Harbours 
and vulnerable points along the coast-line 
will be equipped with forts, manned by 
permanent forces with modern armaments. 
There need be no large standing army. 
Men will be trained and held in reserve for 
rapid mobilisation should emergency arise. 
The States schools will become the medium 
of drilling youths as cadet soldiers. Volun- 
teer corps, mostly mounted, and rifle clubs 
will be encouraged all over the continent. 
Practically every able-bodied male adult 
will be more or less drilled and able tc bear 
arms. The world knows that Australians 
van fight. No conscription or compulsory 
service will need to be resorted to. When 
men are required they will be forthcoming 
in thousands. Australians will brook no 
invader on their shores. 


A Marvellous Prospect 


The future of the Commonwealth of 
Australia is a marvellous prospect. The 
natural resources, representing almost fabu- 
lous wealth, have, as it were, only just 
been tapped. Trade of inestimable di- 
mensions is simply awaiting development. 
Before it possesses a population to the 
square mile of equivalent density to that of 
England and Wales, the number of persons 
within the Commonwealth territory would 
have to be multiplied 400 times. Out of 
3800 million acres, so far only ten millions 
are being cultivated. By their bravery on 
the field of battle, by their prowess in the 
world of sport, by their high artistic attain- 
ments in music, pencil, and letters, Austra- 
lians have won golden laurels of fame. 
Their Constitution Bill, the conception of 
a purely Australian Convention, has been 
conceded by worthy judges to be a triumph 
of statecraft. In a land so divinely endowed 
who can adequately forecast its future ? 
All efforts must fall immeasurably short, 
but all can, from our Empire’s utmost 
bounds, join with Britain’s sons of the 
Southern Sea, and unite in wishing God- 
speed to the young Commonwealth. 

GEORGE H. WILLIS 

Nathalia, Victoria, 

Australia, 
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The Queen of the Netherlands 


A WRITER in the Matin describes the simple 
life led by the young Queen of the Nether- 
lands, She rises early, and begins the day 
with a short ride. At nine o’clock she pro- 
ceeds to the chamber where she_ grants 
private audiences. Here also she receives her 
ministers. Her conferences with them usually 
last the whole forenoon. At one o’clock, accord- 
ing to Dutch custom, dinner is served in the 
small dining-room. Before her marriage she 
always took this meal alone with her mother. 
She now dines, in addition to her mother and 
husband, with a lady of honour and an equerry 
of the Prince Consort. At two o’clock recep- 
tions are resumed in the large audience-chamber, 
where ambassadors, deputations, and Govern- 
ment officials are received. Before the evening 
meal there is a drive in summer, or an hour’s 
skating in winter. Three times a week the 
large dining-room is used for larger parties, 
The evening is usually spent in conversation, as 
the Queen dislikes music. As a young girl she 
was forced to learn the piano, and now that she 
is her own mistress she abhors it. Even a 
barrel-organ which she occasionally played at 
long intervals has been finally banished to the 
lumber-room. But she is fond of painting, and 
in spare moments works hard at her art. Her 
life is the simplest and homeliest imaginable. 
In no court in Europe or king's house is there 
less formality and etiquette. The Queen hates 
state ceremonies, and it is only because the 
Constitution demands it, that she exchanges for 
a few days in every year her house in the 
Hague, or her favourite castle Loo, for the 
severe state of the great palace at Amsterdam. 
Her usual life is that of an ordinary Dutch 
citizen's wife in its simplicity and homeliness. 

M. A. M, 


The Sultan » 


AxnpvuL HaAnmrp is no great favourite with our 
readers, but he has recently celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the 
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throne, and a few notes about him and his 
habits may not be out of place. The Sultan's 
working-rooms are right in the middle of the 
huge Yildiz-Kiosk. Looking at them from the 
courtyard, there is nothing to distinguish them, 
except that the windows have no curtains. 
These rooms are pleasant, but there is no luxury. 
His private cabinet might be the study or den 
of an ordinary busines man, only neater. Abdul 
Hamid is scrupulously neat. All his papers are 
docketed, labelled, and pigeon-holed with almost 
painful exactitude, All papers received from 
his secretaries he attends to within the next 
twenty-four hours. No work accumulates. All 
documents for his hands pass through a process 
of disinfection, and no letter or paper is handed 
to him unopened, for fear of surprises. He is a 
hard worker, rising in winter at six, in summer 
at five. His early mornings are spent in a long 
walk in the park. There is an island in an 
artificial lake here which he often visits, as it 
contains his private collection of wild beasts. 
The animals all know him, and are said to 
manifest signs of pleasure at his approach. At 
ten o’clock Abdul Ilamid is back for breakfast, 
which consists of soup, a littl: meat, and plenty 
of fruit and confectionery. He eats alone, his 
chief butler, Osman Bey, tasting everything 
previous to laying it before the Sultan. After 
breakfast the Sultan ]-unges about among his 
books and MSS. in the imperial library. Quite 
two hours are spent here daily. Punctually at 
one o'clock the Sultan takes his siesta, which 
lasts until half-past two o'clock. One of the 
most faithful eunuchs watches at his bedroom 
door with drawn sword. Then the work of the 
day begins, lasting from three o'clock until one 
or two in the morning. His secretaries, his 
ministers and military officers are received one 
after the other. There is a slight interruption 
for an evening meal, but never longer than half- 
an-hour. On Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
the Sultan attends his little palace theatre, 
where there is always good music to be heard. 
The Sultan is fond of music of a loud, military 
character.—M. A. M. 








The Pope and his Gardens 


ALTHOUGH the Pope is a “prisoner,” his 
prison is an extensive and most enjoyable one. 
During the summer and autumn which have 
just fled, he spent the greater part of his time in 
the marble villa built by Leo X. in 1520, in one 
of the most beautiful corners of the Vatican 
gardens, <A writer in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
contributes some particulars of the Pope’s gar- 
den life. Almost all day long he remains in the 
gardens. In the grey of the morning he rises, 
and is borne in his chair to some favourite spot, 
sometimes as early as five o'clock, After a 
while he leaves his chair and enters a carriage. 
To his left rides the commander of the Papal 
bodyguard, and two of the ordinary soldiers 
ride behind. He drives slowly through the 
grounds among the high myrtle hedges and the 
ancient oleanders and yews. On lawns the 
Pope’s names and titles, or his family arms, are 
pictured in flower-beds of dazzling brilliance. 


Over-Sea Notes 


the ripening fruit, and his satisfaction with the 
new artificial manures, but in his young days, 
he says, the grapes were larger and sweeter 
than now. And then he sighs, and goes on his 


way.—M. A. M. 


Cape Town 


On the right of the view is Signal Hill, with 
Lion’s Rump just appearing behind it. From 
the town this latter mountain looks very like a 
lion couchant; here you have a back view of 
him, where the likeness is not so obvious, Then 
comes Table Mountain, and on the left Devil’s 
Peak. 
is lying by the Loch jetty (named after Lord 
Loch, a former governor) ; then comes the new 
extension jetty, faced by the outer shoulder of 
the south arm, The latter can be identified by 
the long line of iron-roofed sheds which is seen 
in the picture. It is occupied by the military— 
hence a great part of the delay in the landing 


The steamer seen on the extreme right 











CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN 


His way leads him past the ruins of old temples 
until he reaches the highest point in the park. 
Here he halts and gazes out over new Rome, 
whose white streets stretch out before him. 
Then he chats with his guards about the life 
down there in the busy streets. He only knows 
it by hearsay, for as a ‘ prisoner” he does not 
leave the Vatican. He is not pleased with new 
Rome, and often expresses his dissatisfaction at 
the huge houses where poor people are herded 
together. His lamentations over, he again 
enters his carriage to his private zoological 
garden, where he has a pelican, two ostriches, 
a goat, some prize Paduan fowls, a swarm of 
pigeons, and a parrot which cries out all day 
‘*Long live the Pope.” The parrot gets a piece 
of sugar every morning out of the Pope’s own 
hands for his loyalty. The Pope then visits his 
vineyard, and chats with the labourers, on 
whom he always bestows his benediction. He 
narrowly inspects the vines, and takes his way 
under their shade. He expresses pleasure at 


of ordinary cargo at Cape Town, for half the 
dock is taken up by the military. When we 
came through, there was a long line of transports 
lying against this arm, including the hospital 
ship Maine. 

Then comes the outer harbour. The break- 
water, which alone renders the harbour possible, 
and which still does not prevent ships dragging 
their anchors in a storm, is too far to the right 
to be included in the picture. Of Cape Town 
itself little indeed, 
entered we were wondering where the town was, 
and it was explained to us that a great deal of 
it lay on the other side of the mountain, by 
probably meant the 


can be seen; when we 


which our informant 
suburbs, which wind round the Devil's Peak 
almost due south, eventually reaching Simon’s 
Bay on the other side of the peninsula. Bat 
this is inaccurate, for all Cape Town is before 
you, though, as the town nestles at the foot 
of the mountains, it is not visible from the 
water.—F'rom a Correspondent. 
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Over-Sea Notes 


The American Revised Bible 


THE revision of the King James version of 
the Bible, as embodied in the edition of 1881, 
was the combined work of an English and an 
American committee. The Americans, though 
differing in many cases as to readings finally 
adopted by the combined committees, agreed at 
that time not to publish any independent re- 
vision of the Bible for fourteen years. That 
time has more than elapsed, and on August 26, 
1901, the American committee put forth a newly 
revised edition. In the revision of 1881 the 
preferences of the Americans were placed in 
an appendix. These preferences have, in the 
American edition, been embodied in the text 
itself, together with additional preferences not 
récorded in the English version, while variant 
readings preferred originally by the English 
committee have been transferred in turn to the 
appendix. From a typographical standpoint, 
the English and American editions differ widely. 
The verse numbers of the new revision, instead 
of being placed on the margin, are inserted in 
the body of the text. Running head-lines at the 
top of each page give brief outlines of the con- 
text below. The books of Job, Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and Jeremiah are printed in a way to 
suggest their poetical character, but the major 
and minor prophets have little poetical form. 
Explanatory words are given on the margins, 
and between the two columns of the text is a 
centre column of Scriptural references. In sub- 
ject-matter few changes of great importance 
present themselves to the ordinary reader. The 
preferences of the American committee, of 
course, are manifest in many new readings, and 
in not a few cases the Authorised Version has 
been restored, but many other changes are 
merely verbal, or made for the sake of euphem- 
ism, or English idiom. In preparing this ver- 
sion the recently revised editions of the German, 
French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Nor- 
Bible were consulted, and the best 
American scholarship employed. Every age, it 
is said, needs its own translation, and perhaps 
it is equally true that every nation, though dif- 
fering little from another, needs its own edition 
of the Bible. The American Revised Bible well 
supplies this need in America.—A. B. R. 


wegian 


The Home Return 

For a custom hardly yet old enough to have 
the name of custom, the ‘‘Home Return” is 
widely popular in New England. Since 
Governor Rollins, of the State of New Hamp- 
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shire, first suggested that a week be set aside in 
which all old inhabitants should be invited back 
to their native homes, several other States have 
taken up the idea. ‘Home Return Week” 
occurs in the early fall of the year. When the 
old inhabitants fill their native towns, every- 
thing is done to make their visit enjoyable. 
Meetings, banquets, and various forms of amuse- 
ment are held, and great bonfires are lighted 
on the top of neighbouring mountains.—a. B. R. 


Teachers for the New Possessions of 
the United States 

As soon as the United States came into pos- 
session of the new outlying territory won from 
Spain in 1898, it immediately set about the task 
of educating the inhabitants. Enormous im- 
portance is attached in America to the ability 
to read and write English, and it was considered 
that the best way to win over Cuban, Porto 
Rican, or Filipino to allegiance to the United 
States, was to provide for him a school in which 
he should be able to obtain this and further 
knowledge. The United States Government 
therefore undertook to send out teachers, not 
only to the adjacent islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico, but also to the more distant Philippines. 
There were no lack of volunteers for the ser- 
vice, and a wave of enthusiasm for the study of 
Spanish swept over the United States. It was 
impossible to make a knowledge of Spanish a 
pre-requisite to the appointment of a teacher, 
for the supply of teachers in that case would 
not have been nearly adequate. The Govern- 
ment merely pointed out that a knowledge of 
Spanish was highly desirable for efficiency in 
the new sphere of teaching, and trusted to the 
enterprise and ambition of the teachers chosen 
to induce them to acquire the language. The 
teachers were carried to the Philippines on 
Government transports, some from San Fran- 
cisco, and some by way of Suez from New York. 
In the case of men, it was intimated that their 
Wives might be permitted to accompany them if 
there were sufficient accommodation on the 
boats. This intimation had a somewhat start- 
ling effect. Very many of the men were young 
and ambitious college graduates, and were un- 
married. Notwithstanding this fact, applica- 
tions for transportation for wives poured in 
upon the Chief of the Insular Bureau, Every 
young man who was already engaged felt that 
it would be highly undesirable to leave his 


fiancée behind when going so far from home, and 


proceeded at once to get married. Others who 
were not engaged caught the infection, and 











before the date of sailing arrived they too were 
provided with brides. The accommodation on 
the transports was strained to the limit of its 
capacity, and great ingenuity had to be exer- 
cised by the Department to provide forall. But 
the United States Government had a fatherly, 
good-humoured feeling towards all those en- 
thusiastic young teachers, and not a bride was 
left behind. Not all the young men were 
married when they sailel from the United 
States. But there were on board numbers of 
young women who were also going as teachers, 
The long journey, the eager studying of Spanish 
together, and the common interest in the work 
in prospect, proved strong bonds of friendship, 
and when the transports arrived at Manila, the 
first errand of many of the teachers was to seek 
out an English-speaking clergyman, and then 
to make arrangements that the assignments to 
the schools in the various parts of the islands 
should be such as not to break up these newly- 
effected unions.—A. G. P. 


The English Language in the 
Philippines 

In its treatment of its new possessions the 
United States will not follow the example of 
England in Canada, and religiously preserve 
to the people taken under its protection the use 
of their former language. The main idea in 
improving the condition of the former Spanish 
possessions is as thoroughly as possible to 
Americanise them—to introduce American polit- 
ical and judicial systems, American material 
civilisation, and American education. With 
this as the aim, one of the first steps is to sub- 
stitute English for Spanish, to make the learn- 
ing of English obligatory, and to do away as 
speedily as possible with Spanish in all official 
life and in the law courts. In the Philippines, 
where the Taft Commission has had a free hand 
in reorganising the government of the islands, 
Spanish is to be permitted as the official lan- 
guage in the law courts for five years. After that 
its place is to be taken by English. It is 
thought that the substitution of English for 
Spanish in the Philippines will be the easier, 
because Spanish has never been the uniform 
language of the islands. It is spoken generally 
in the cities; but even in Manila there is a 
large proportion of the residents who speak 
dialects of the Malay tongue, and do not under- 
stand Spanish. Neither is there any uniform 
native language. The Filipinos are divided 
into numerous tribes, each having a language of 
its own, languages which in many cases are so 
unlike as to be mutually incomprehensible to 
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the speakers of them. One of the first steps 
towards the unification of language is the intro- 
duction of English into the schools. The school 
system has been revised by the Taft Commission, 
and the teaching taken out of the hands of the 
religious orders which controlled it in the days 
of Spanish supremacy.—A. G. P. 


The Cost of University Education in 
the United States 

EpvucaTion in the United States up to a 
grade fitting for entrance to the universities has 
long been free and public. The details of 
school-management are left to the individual 
States, frequently to the individual townships ; 
but all the States, north and south, east and 
west, alike give education free to the children of 
rich and poor, and the primary, grammar and 
high schools are a source of pride and emulation 
as between one city or state and another. When 
the universities are reached, there is no such 
uniformity. Some of the State universities of 
the west offer university education free. The 
authorities at Harvard University, Massachu- 
setts, set forth the probable yearly expenses 
of a student on four scales, beginning on the 
most economical possible and ranging to a 
very liberal estimate. The lowest estimate is 
placed at £72, and the highest at £207—these 
estimates not including books and stationery, 
laboratory expenses, clothing, washing, or serv- 
ices. The lowest estimate allows twelve shillings 
a week for the thirty-nine weeks for food. The 
scale of expenses at Yale, the other great New 
England University, is about the same; though 
there are of course many students at both 
universities who spend far more. To help poor 
students through the university, both Yale and 
Harvard have a system of scholarships. In 
Yale there is a Bureau of Self-help, presided 
over by one of the professors, which grants to 
every freshman who gives satisfactory evidence 
of need, an abatement of £23 from the full 
charge for tuition fees, 
the student shows good scholarship, the abate- 
ment is increased to £51; but if he shows poor 
scholarship, and not urgent need, it is reduced 
to £15. If his need is great and his scholar- 
ship not up to the higher requirement the 
abatement remains the same as in the first 
year. In addition to this help, there are also 
prizes and scholarships which may be obtained 
on leaving school; but scholarships of this 
kind are not nearly so numerous as in England, 
and a large number of poor students help them- 
selves out by engaging in various occupations. 

A. G. P. 
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BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The Microscope in Steel Works then it was discovered that constant vibration 
changes the character of the steel. No ordinary 
DurinG the past few years many chemists _ test will show when a rail is in this dangerously 
and practical engineers have been giving brittle condition, but if a piece of the steel is 
attention to the structure of steel as seen under polished and observed under a microscope the 
change of appearance can be at once seen, 
It can be easily understood that annealing 
also alters the microscopic structure of 
steel. The difference is clearly shown in 
the accompanying illustration from a 
paper read by Prof. J. O. Arnold before 
the Iron and Steel Institute. The left 
half of the illustration shows the appear- 
ance of the polished surface of the steel 
as it was cast; the right half shows the 
structure of a piece of the same steel 
which has been annealed. There is here 
a very decided difference in microscopic 
character, though no chemist could find 
any difference in the composition of the 
cast and annealed steels by merely 
analysing them. These and similar facts 
indicate that the microscope will soon be 
considered to be an essential instrument 
in steel works, 





Barren and Fertile Fig Trees 


THE latest annual report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture contains 
a most interesting account of the efforts 
COMPARISON OF MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF CAST AND _ being made to cultivate the Smyrna fig in 

ANNEALED STEEL 





the microscope, and some very 
-yaluable results have been obtained. 
It used to be thought that if a steel 
had a certain chemical composition 
it would have a certain strength, 
but this theory has been long dis- 
carded, because experience has 
shown that steels which appeared to 
be almost perfect as regards com- 
position and mechanical properties, 
have often utterly failed in use. 
This has been the case particularly 
with the steel rails of railway lines. 
Rails which when put down could 
be bent double, when cold, without 
showing sign of flaw or failure, have 
been found, after a few vears, to snap 
like glass, often with disastrous 
results, No reason could be found 











for this failure until the microscope STRINGING FIGS CONTAINING INSECTS PREPARATORY TO DIS- 
was applied to the investigation, and TRIBUTING THEM UPON SMYRNA FIG TREES 
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DISTRIBUTING WILD FIGS UPON BRANCHES OF SMYRNA FIG 


TREES IN ORDER TO FACILITATE FERTILISATION 


California. Some years ago a number of cuttings 
of Smyrna fig trees were obtained and planted, 
but with no success. The failure was due to the 
neglect of the fact that the Smyrna fig owes its 
peculiar flavour to the number of ripe seeds which 
it contains, and that these ripe seeds are only to 
be gained by the fertilisation of the flowers of 
this fig with pollen derived from the wild fig. 
Since time immemorial it has been the custom 
of the natives in Oriental regions to break off 
the fruits of the wild fig, bring them to 
the edible fig trees, and tie them to the limbs. 
From the wild figs thus brought in there issues 
a species of minute wasp which, covered with 
pollen, crawls into the flower-receptacles of the 
edible fig, fertilises them, and thus produces a 
crop of seeds, and brings about the subsequent 
ripening of the fruit. Some botanists have 
expressed doubt as to the need for this transfer- 
ence of pollen, either naturally or artificially, in 
order to produce good eating figs, but the Cali- 
fornian experiments prove that the operation is 
essential to the growth of figs of the same char- 
acter as those grown at Smyrna. Careful study 
and scientific superintendence of fig orchards 
have enabled the relationships between the in- 
sects and the trees to be understood, with the 
result that the latest crops of figs from Cali- 
fornia are fully equal, if not superior, to the 
Smyrna figs, and America is ready to compete 
with the Mediterranean countries in the 
markets of the world. The systematic way in 
which the culture is carried on is exhibited in 
the accompanying illustrations, which show how 
wild figs containing the minute insects nearly 
ready to escape are distributed upon the branches 
of the edible fig. 


A New Luminous Fountain 


AN ingenious luminous fountain, in which 
grains of rice or small balls of celluloid take 
the place of drops of falling water, has been 
devised by Monsieur G. Trouvé, and is here 
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LUMINOUS FOUNTAIN IN 
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INSTEAD OF DROPS OF 


Science and Discovery 


illustrated. The apparatus consists 
of a basin-shaped receptacle sup- 
ported as shown, and having through 
its centre a pipe, through which 
air can be blown by means of a 
bellows or rotating fan. A number 
of incandescent electric lights are 
arranged in the metal case to throw 
their ight upwards, and illumination 
is obtained from above by means of 
similar lamps, mounted in a reflector 
secured to the ceiling. When air is 
forced through the pipe, the grains of 
rice or other material are blown up in 
directions regulated by the slope of 
the openings out of which they come, 
and they fall back into the basin only 
to be sent up again. The effect of 
the light shining upon the coloured 
balls, and particles of rice, is said to 
be decidedly pretty. 
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GRAINS OF RICE 
WATER 
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“Who Stole the Donkey?” 


Mrs. McCuttoven, Belfast, writes :— 


‘*Who stole the donkey?” Answer: ‘The 
man with the white hat.” It was said, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, that white 
hats were made of the skins of donkeys, and 
that many donkeys were stolen and sold to 
‘hatters.— Brewer : Phrase and Fable. 

I believe it was a common expression used in 
Ireland some years ago. 


M. S., Cheltenham, writes :— 

This was for many years a jeer against police- 
men. When the force was first Stablished, a 
donkey was stolen, and the first police failed to 
discover the thief. This failure gave rise to the 
laugh against them. The answer to the ques- 
tion is, ‘‘The man with the white hat.” This 
was said because in the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was said that white hats were made 
of the skins of donkeys. Many donkeys were 
stolen and sold for this purpose. I do not know 
if it is used anywhere else besides London. 


B. SHEPHERD, Lelant, writes :— 

**Who stole the donkey ?” is old, and by no 
means confined to London. I remember as a 
boy nearly fifty years ago, in a town in the 
north of Scotland, the delight experienced at the 
choleric expression of a “certain pompous old 
gentleman, who wore a tall white hat, and who 

valked with a ‘‘I consider myself infinitely 
superior to you” sort of air, when one boy 
would call out, ‘‘Who stole the donkey?” And 
another would answer in a more or less confi- 
dential tone—but loud enough to be heard— 
** The man in the white hat.” 

A friend informed me that in Essex a rela- 
tive of his who wore a white hat was often 
saluted in the same way —some thirty years 
ago. 


Crusade against Betting 


For some time past the Fulham Borough 
Council has been exercising itself as to the best 
means of counteracting indulgence in betting 
by a section of the local community, and, as a 
result of deliberations by two of the standing 
committees, it has been decided to ask the Com- 
missioner of Police to cause increased vigilance 
to be used in the direction of suppressing betting 
in the public thoroughfares, and it has been 
further resolved, on the recommendation of the 
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Free Libraries’ Committee, that in future all 
betting news and information shall be deleted 
from all newspapers supplied to the central 
library, the branch library, and the reading- 
room in the Bishop’s Park Pavilion. The reason 
given for the latter action is that the tipster's 
information in the newspapers is largely respon- 
sible for ready-money betting. 

[We hope to see the action of the Fulham 
Borough Council imitated all over the United 
Kingdom. Will our readers help ?] 


Gentle Words 
UsE 


gentle words, for who can tell 
The blessings they impart ? 
How oft they fall (as manna fell) 


On some nigh fainting heart. 


In lonely wilds, by light-wing’d birds, 
Rare seeds have oft been sown ; 
And hope has sprung from gentle words, 
Where only griefs had grown, 

The Leisure Hour, 1852. 


The Coronation of George IV. 


*T pip not know till afterwards, that the 
crown at the coronation was not bought, but 
borrowed. Rundell’s price was £76,000, and 
Lord Liverpool told the king he could not 
sanction such an expenditure. Rundell charged 
£7000 for the loan, and as some time elapsed 
before it was decided whether the crown should 
be bought or not, Rundell charged £3000 or 
£4000 more for the interval.”—Haydon (The 
Leisure Hour, 1853). 


“Nugget” 

Tuts word has been claimed for Perthshire, 
as well known there. ‘It is twenty years,’ 
says a Perthshire man, ‘since I received a 
culloch of cheese and a nugget of paisy from 
my grandmother;” ¢.e. a small piece of cheese 
and a large piece of pea-bread.--T'he Leisure 
Hour, 1854. 


Covered Street in London 


THe Burtper has announced a scheme now 
in process of incubation, under distinguished 
auspices, for the formation of a road through 
London, eight miles long, roofed in with glass, 
with houses and shops on each side; and be- 
yond these, also on each side, two lines of 
rails, one above the other—the lower for trains 
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stopping at every mile, the 
upper for expresses.—7'he 
Leisure Hour, 1855. 


Singular Antipathies 


THE antipathies of the 
human mind are very extra- 
ordinary, and their effects 
are involuntary, irresistible, 
and unaccountable. Out of 
the almost innumerable cases 
of this affection of the nerves 
on record, we here subjoin a 
few of the most remarkable. 








Thus, for example, Uladis- 
laus, King of Poland, used 
to become almost frantic if 
apples were put in his sight. 
Henry IIL. of France could 
not stay in a room where 
there was a cat ; yet this king was at the same 
time so absurdly fond of dogs, that he would 
often walk about his palace with a_ basket 
of young puppies dangling by a piece of blue 
ribbon from his neck. Scaliger could not look 
at velvet without a violent shaking of the whole 
body. Marshal D’Albert could not endure the 
presence of either a wild boar or a sucking-pig. 
Boyle used to fall into convulsions at hearing 
water running from a tap. M. la Motte de 
Vayer, though he could not bear music, yet was 
delighted to hsten to the roar of thunder. Our 
sovereign, James I., could not bear the sight of 
a drawn sword; and Sir Knowles Digby nar- 
rates that his Majesty shook so violently in 
knighting him, that he would have run the 
point of his sword into the eye of the knight- 
elect, had not the Duke of Buckingham guided 
it across his shoulders —The Leisure Hour, 
1855. 


Princess Louise and Wounded 
Soldiers 


Many soldiers invalided from South Africa 
will carry with them in after life pleasant 
memories of Rosneath. Relays of ten to twelve 
men have enjoyed the Home opened here by the 
Duchess of Argyll. Two nurses are always in 
attendance, and everything possible is done to 
make the men happy. One of the wounded 
soldiers said to the writer, ‘‘ We are enjoying it, 
I tell you.” Recently the Princess has person- 
ally superintended the arrangements for the 
comfort of the men. Rosneath Castle is within 
easy distance from the Home in the inn. 
Rosneath Inn was built some years ago from 
designs by the Duchess, then Marchioness of 
Lorne. It is just on the shore of the Gareloch, 
amid lovely scenery. Helensburgh, across 
the water, is an hour’s train journey from 
Glasgow. Rosneath Castle is the favourite 
residence of the Duke and Duchess of Argyll. 

G. T. 





Where wounded soldiers find a home. 


Photo by George Thow 


ROSNEATH INN, ON GARELOCH 
H.R.H. Duchess of Argyll is the Architect 


Astronomical Notes for December 


THE Sun rises, in the latitude of Greenwich, 
on the Ist day of this month at 7h. 45m. 
in the morning, and sets at 3h. 52m. in the 
evening; on the 11th he rises at 7h. 57m. and 
sets at 3h. 49m.; and on the 21st he rises at 
8h, 5m. and sets at 3h.51m. He will attain his 
greatest southern declination and be vertical 
over the tropic of Capricorn about 1 o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 22nd, which will therefore 
this year be the shortest day in the northern 
hemisphere and the longest in the southern. 
The Moon will enter her Last Quarter at 9h. 
50m. Greenwich time, on the evening of the 2nd; 
become New at 2h. 53m. on the morning of the 
llth; enter her First Quarter at 8h. 35m. on 
the evening of the 18th; and become Full 16m. 
past noon on the 25th (Christmas Day). She 
will be in apogee, or furthest from the Earth, 
at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 8th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, about a quarter past 3 
o’clock on the morning of the 24th, the day after 
which very high tides may be expected. There 
are no eclipses or special phenomena of import- 
ance due this month. The planet Mercury is 
visible in the morning before sunrise at the 
beginning of the month, situated in the con- 
stellation Libra, but for a continuously shorter 
time, as he is approaching superior conjunction 
with the Sun, a position which he will reach on 
the second morning of next year. Venus is 
brilliant in the evening, moving during the 
month from the constellation Capricornus into 
Aquarius, and setting between 7 and 8 o’clock 
in the evening; she will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the Sun on the 5th. Mars is 
still in the constellation Sagittarius, moving 
towards Capricornus ; he will be in conjunction 
with Jupiter on the afternoon of the 17th. 
Jupiter is also in Sagittarius, moving more 
slowly eastwards; Saturn, now very near him 
to the westward, is moving still more slowly 
in the same direction, so that their mutual 
distance is increasing.—wW. T. LYNN. " 
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Women’s Interests 


Servants and Service 


Ir has been stated that people always get what 
they deserve—ultimately; but it must be ad- 
mitted that in many cases the “ultimately” is 
long delayed. Many house-mistresses, while 
waiting for perfection of service, and thinking 
themselves entitled to it in view of all they offer 
in exchange, experience a good many ups and 
downs. 

We all take some pride in the thought that 
individually we differ from our neighbours, that, 
however worthy they may be, we have certain 
superiorities, that our possessions have qualities 
of their own—an air, a tone, a distinction. But 
we do not encourage or even tolerate indi- 
viduality in the kitchen; indeed some house- 
mistresses go the length of calling all their 
housemaids Mary, and all their cooks Jane or 
Sarah—even if they do not deprive their nomen- 
clature of sex also and dub them Smith or 
Brown. Mary and Jane are perennial, though 
maids may come and maids may go. 

It is said that, in time, servants will become 
so scarce that we shall dwell on the peculiarities 
of those we once possessed with fondness, just 
as the impoverished recall with pleasure even 
the penalties of their days of opulence, and find 
some solace in narrating the extent of their 
losses. 

Personally I am disposed to think that if 
society had to adjust itself universally to a 
servantless condition the race would not suffer 
universally, either in virtue or happiness; the 
word service would revert to its original mean- 
ing, and the condition would be temporary—I 
serving you to-day because you are the burden- 
bearer, you serving me to-morrow because there 
have been accretions to my load and yours has 
lightened. Pestalozzi, the educational reformer, 
whose light will shine more and more effulgently 
as time increases the distance between him and 
his fellow-men, held the abolition of servitude, 
as such, essential to the higher moral develop- 
ment of the race, regarding it as fundamental to 
spiritual balance that men—and women—should 
take it in turn to command and to obey. 

There are people here and there who strive to 
individually keep what they believe ought to 
be general laws; who endeavour to cultivate, in 
a blatant world, meekness, humility, good faith, 
but it cannot be maintained that the results 
are as obvious as the attempt is praiseworthy. 
Where the race goes one way—a wrong way— 
the individual who strives to stem the current 
will obviously progress but slowly and amid 
buffetings in the other direction, till he loses 
heart and learns to call his undeserved defeat 
experience. But some surprises of the idealist are 
not devoid of humour in the eyes of the onlooker. 

A young matron who told herself she held 
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high estimates in human values, said to some 
young servants she was engaging: ‘‘Should you 
desire to tell me about your own affairs at any 
time, I wish you to understand that I shail 
always be interested and ready to advise if 
necessary.” The intelligent would have un- 
derstood that this merely meant, “When your 
private affairs become of an ur gent nature you 
may rely on my sympathy,” but the maids, who 
had not attained this level of experience, inferred 
that ‘“‘missis” desired details of their current 
history and that of their kindred. In the case 
of the housemaid, family affairs were extremely 
complicated, because her mother, when a widow 
with a family, had married a widower possessed 
of the same, from which parentage a third family 
resulted. Then the father died and the twice- 
widowed mother married a third husband, also 
a widower with children, in which intricate estab- 
lishment intermarriages resulted. Now the 
housemaid, who found her kindred extremely 
interesting, availed herself of the invitation she 
had received to bring her mistress daily bulletins 
of home affairs, of the sayings of the half-sisters, 
the doings of the full brothers, and the prospects 
of ‘‘ mother’s third husband’s children,” entail- 
ing always a retracing of the family tree, and 
this not when the lady invaded the kitchen 
precincts, but when she had withdrawn to her 
own special apartment for correspondence or 
in pursuit of matters of serious moment to 
herself. 

The cook’s world was different, it centred in 
herself, and each visit her mistress paid her 
premises entailed narratives of the compliments 
cook had received from this one and that one 
during her transit from household to household, 
of her offers of marriage, and of the difficulties 
to which “a poor girl” was subjected whose “ off” 
evenings never coincided with the free time of 
some one willing to walk out with her. 

In another case an employer told an anzemic- 
looking girl whom she was engaging that she did 
not wish her to undertake laborious work until 
her health was re-established, with the result 
that all work that required labour was left un- 
done, and when the re-establishment was effected 
the maid went elsewhere to better herself, on 
the plea that she was now strong and fit’ for 
more. In a third case a mistress, an invalid, 
told the maid who was to be her personal attend- 
ant, that she wished her to regard her new home 
as a veritable home in which she could exercise 
her own judgment in many ways without hold- 
ing the asking of permission necessary. When 
the large liberty thus accorded took, among 
other directions, that of lunching off the deli- 
cacies provided for the sick-room, the mistress, 
too weak to protest, and too indignant to ac- 
quiesce, made a habit of turning “her face to 
the wall and feigning sleep. 











Such incidents make the illogical exclaim, 
**You cannot accord privileges to servants, 
they are so unreasonable,” but as a matter of 
fact the mistake lies in offering privileges by 
word not intended to be accepted in fact. Each 
mistress assumed on the part of her she ad- 
dressed more tact and nice feeling than proba- 
bilities warranted, and took for granted that 
reserve which would respectfully say ‘“ No, 
thank you” to favours offered; which would 
merely nibble at the dainties of the feast while 
evincing as much gratitude as might have 
attended on the clearing of the table. 

As a matter of fact half the miseries of the 
world—perhaps even a larger portion—are due 
to maleomprehension not of the words of our 
neighbours but of the meanings they attach to 
their own utterances. We offer those about us 
—or are offered—skeleton forms, and we expect 
others to pad them out with pleasantness, to 
make them fair to the eye. We think they 
shall understand the duties we barely indicate, 
and shall see the limits and reservations that 
are in our mind's eye. What wonder then that 
households and classes of the community are 
at variance ? 

A really domesticated mistress, one of those 
geniuses of the kitchen who as children played 
at housekeeping, and as girls enjoyed the 
domestic preparations for a party more than 
the party itself, would be of incalculable value 
to their generation were their talents turned in 
the right direction. Not theirs merely to see 
that their own houses are in apple-pie order, 
their dishes cooked to a turn, the machinery of 
their household moving like clockwork, but 
theirs to teach love of punctuality, of order, of 
the domestic virtues to them that come after 
them. A first-rate house-mistress is an educator 
of the rarest and most valuable description ; 
the servant who implicitly obeys her for a single 
year has earned a certificate of fitness, while 
one who spent two years under her rule pos- 
sesses in this fact a testimonial of the highest 
efficiency. 

The training mistress is a genius of a kind; 
when she considers herself merely a good 
housekeeper, she not only misunderstands her 
gifts, she actually turns them to evil. The 
training mistress should not aim at long service 
under her rule, two years should be the maxi- 
mum, and for that, when her fame is estab- 
lished, she not only need pay no wages, but 
would be qualified to ask a premium. She is 
the mistress who gives all her time to things 
domestic, who personally superintends every 
detail of household routine, so that those who 
pass from under her hands are no longer 
apprentices but adepts, and can take control 
under less efficient employers. 

Now the first-rate manager, who tries to 
make her maids like herself, is apt to forget 
that when people have learned anything they 
know it. She wishes to keep on teaching, 
directing, superintending. With a change of 
pupil this tends to progress, but with the 
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accomplished pupil it leads only to friction and 
loss of temper. The highest plane of human 
capacity is that on which we know how to 
direct our own movements; having attained it 
we have purchased our right to freedom within 
reasonable limits. 

Schools of housewifery are doing a great 
deal to improve education in domestic things, 
but no daily lessons, however extensive, could 
equal in value a period of residence with a lady 
whose house is her kingdom, and whose sceptre 
is seldom laid aside. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Many readers are thanked for their kind and 
clever suggestions for a heading for this depart- 
ment. Several of these were very good, but 
none, we think, quite as good as that we have 
employed. Some of our correspondents were a 
little sentimental, and with these Flowers played 
a large part, “ Flowers of Speech,” “ Flowers 
of Life,” but that was hardly suitable, because 
we want these pages to be rich in fruits of 
experience. Others, as ‘‘ Aids to the Happiness 
of the Nation,” were a little long and possibly 
somewhat arrogant, others more tautological 
than apt, as ‘“ Cheery Chippings.” ‘Those that 
found most favour were that from ‘ Pa,” 
Woolwich (a proof, if any were required, that 
a woman’s department to which men contribute 
always rises to its highest level of reciprocal 
benefit), from M. J. E., Beds, (the first), from 
Miss W., Galloway, from Mrs. G, 8., Tunbridge 
Wells (the third), from Miss A, M. P., Upper 
Norwood, and from 8S. M. R., London, 8.E. 
We beg to thank all our friends for their help 
and interest. 

Ali.—An interesting book on domestic art 
was published recently by Mr. Barry Parker 
and Mr. Raymond Unwin through Messrs, 
Longmans—The Art of Building a House (10s. 
6d. net). It treats not only of houses, their 
shape and size, but of their adaptability to the 
needs of the occupant, and of decoration. The 
authors advocate what I have dwelt on for 
years: the necessity for more accommodation 
and the abrogation of our every-day superflui- 
ties. Mrs. Panton wrote a very good book on 
Furnishing, From Kitchen to Garret, which was 
published some years ago. 

B.—Growth of the hair is connected more 
or less with the nervous system; persons 
of equable temperament usually have thick 
hair, and emotional people hair that is brittle 
and sometimes thin. A certain Michigan doctor 
professes to have discovered by experiment that 
shallow breathing affects the hair, while people 
who inhale deeply can increase its growth. This 
experiment is well worth trying, as expansion 
of the lungs is beneficial every way. 

VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 

“‘ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH COMPETITION 


Identifications 
(CHARACTERS FROM DICKENS.) 


1. Who said ‘‘ How can a man put a price upon 
his mind” ? 

2. Who said ‘‘We know what Russia means, 
sir; we know what France wants; we see what 
America is up to; but we know what England is. 
That’s enough for us” ? 

3. Whose writing pupils were, “in capital B's 
and H’s, half-a-year ahead of every other letter in 
the alphabet ” ? 

“4. Who said of servants, ‘‘ You must either 
scrunch them, or let them scrunch you”? 

5. What looked like an unwholesomely forced 
lettuce ? 

6. Who has sometimes so many daughters that 
‘*her card reads like a miscellaneous lot at an 
auction’”’? 

7. Whose dog wore as uncomfortable a collar as 
if he had been George the Fourth ? 

8. Who was ‘‘an oil-cake-fed style of business 
gentleman, with moony spectacles” ? 

9. Whose highest sublunary hope was it 
** patiently to earn a spare, bare living, and quietly 
to die”? 

10. Who said ‘‘ Ours is a copious language, and 
trying to strangers” ? 

11. Of whom was it true that ‘‘ Quacks were the 
only sages he believed in, besides usurers” ? 

12. With whom did all the loves and graces 
seem to have taken domestic service ? 

13. Whose unfortunate destiny was it to damage 
a cause by espousing it ? 

14. What young sportsman angled for mud with 
a headless wooden horse and line ? 

15. Who ‘‘like a veritable cock of the 
walk, literally pluming himself in the midst of his 
possessions” ? 
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16. Who said ‘‘ No children for me; give me 
grown-ups” ? 

17. Whose advice was it to “ live like our means, 
without extravagance, and be happy” ? 

18. Who was ‘‘a woman, and a mother, and a 
mangler, in a million million” ? 

19. Who said ‘‘The whole life I place before 
myself is money, money, money ” ? 

20. Who described Rome as “A city which 
originated in twins and a wolf, and ended in 
Imperial marble ” ? 

21. To whom was it said ‘* Your soul’s too large 
for your body, sir”? 

22. Who said of a protégé, ‘*I hope it’s not un- 
charitable to remember that last Christmas Eve 
she drank eleven cups of tea, and grumbled all the 
time”? 

23. Who always knew exactly what Providence 
meant ? 
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24, Whose military doll was so well dressed that 
if he had only been life size, his brother-officers in 
the Guards might never have found him out ? 

25. Who said ‘‘ Black kings are cheap, and, J 
think, nasty” ? 

26. Who was accustomed from her very baby- 
hood promptly to do the thing that could be 
done? 

27. Who was ‘‘so poor a clerk that he had never 
yet attained the modest object of his ambition, to 
wear a complete new suit of clothes at one time”? 

28. Who said ‘‘ What’s life without trustful- 
ness’? 

29. What was the abode of conscious, though 
independent, poverty ? 

30. Who said ‘‘ A woman’s tact is invaluable ; 
to have the dear sex with us, is to have everything 
with us”? 

31. What was ‘‘ A question of the feelings of a 
gentleman ” ? 

32. Who was called “The dodgerest of all the 
dodgers ” ? 

33. Who was the Knight of the Simple Heart ? 

34. Who was the meanest cur existing with a 
single pair of legs? 

35. In what pleasant spot might a man ‘“‘ with 
coals and candles and a pound a week” be in 
clover ? 

36. What are Minders? 

37. Who, “‘ for mingled considerations of friend- 
ship and felony,” took a walk ? 

38. Who said ‘‘ When a person comes to grind 
off poetry night after night, it is but right he 
should expect to be paid for its weakening effect 
on his mind” ? 

39. Who was a perfect Argus in the way of 
buttons ? 

40. What, and whose, headgear seemed to be at 
once an armour against misfortune and a species of 
full dress ? 

A Prize of ONE GUINEA is offered for the identifi- 
cation of all the characters and allusions given above. 
Book and chapter for each must be given. The prize 
will be awarded entirely according to the Editor's 
discretion. 


A NEW COMPETITION 
AN ACROSTIC VALENTINE 


The poets among our readers are invited to write 
ten lines of verse, with acrostic initials, spelling 
‘A VALENTINE.” Any form or metre may be 
chosen, and additional short refrain lines may be 
used (or repeated to eke out the ten to a fuller 
measure), so long as the acrostic effect is not im- 
paired. A Prize of Five Surixinés will be awarded 
for the best. 

All answers must be marked outside ‘‘ Fireside 
Club,” and be received by the Editor by the 15th of 
December. 
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New Problem Tourney. Twelve Guineas in Prizes. 


The first game finished in the Correspondence 


prizes— Two Guineas, One Guinea and a Match, and one well worth studying. 
i —are ared for the 
Half, and One Guinea—are offered for th wWuire. stace 


best three-movers, and two prizes—One Guinea 
and a Half and One Guinea—for the best 
two-movers. 


Mr. G. BRUMFITT. 
Leeds Mercury. 


Mr. H. Brewer. 
Leisure Hour. 


x . : 1, P—K 4 P—K 4 
ForeIGn SectTion.—A prize of Two Guineas ° Kt_K B3 Kt—Q B3 
is offered for the best three-mover, and One 3. B—Q Kt 5 Kt—K B3 
Guinea for the best two- mover. 4 Castles Kt x P ; 
SpecraL.—A special prize of Two Guineas— 5. P—Q 4 B—K 2 
open to all—is offered for the best ‘‘ threat” 6. Q—K 2 Kt-—Q 3 
problem, not otherwise a prize-winner. 7. Bx Kt QP x B 
If there are more than fifty competitors, Five 8 P x P Kt—K B 4 
copies of Mrs. Baird’s magnificent Collection of 9. R—Q sq. B—Q 2 
Problems (now in the press) will be awarded as 10. P—K 6 Px P 
Consolation Prizes. 11. Kt—K 5 B—Q 3 
9 Dm ol > - wr, « 
ConpitT1ions.—Problems sent in for com- 4 = = = ney 
petition must be the unaided work of the 14. Q—R6 Kt—B4_ 
senders, and must not have been printed or 15. Q—R3 R—K Kts 
& . a. ‘ »—K At sq 
otherwise made public. 16.Qx RP R—Kt # 
Each one must be submitted in diagram form, 17. Q—R5 Q—K B 3 
and must be accompanied by a complete solution, 18, Kt— K 5 dis. ch K--K 2 
giving all the leading variations, clearly written 19. Ktx B i K x Kt 
in any recognised notation. 20. Kt QB3 Q R—K Kt = 
Both diagram and solution must be on one °1 P_K Kt3 R-Kt5 t 
piece of paper, which must be headed by a nom 2° B-K3 Kt “ 
de plume adopted by the competitor. 93 P x Kt Q—K B6 
The name and address of each competitor 24. Q—R3 R x Pch 
must be sent in a sealed envelope with the nom 95 P x R >» Poh 
de plume written outside. These envelopes will 26, QxR Q x Qch 
not be opened until the award has been made. 7 K—B « Q—B 6 ch 
No composer will be allowed to take more oR. K_K a Q x Pch 
than one prize. wie : 299. KB sq Q—B 6 ch 
The last days for sending in the problems will 30. K—Kt s Q—Kt 6 ch 
be February 15, 1902, for Home competitors, - WB n 1 9 
March 15 for Foreign competitors, and May 1 st. R53 og died 
avi é £ pe itors, and 2 ay 32. Resigns 


for Colonial competitors. 


a Bishop. 





Messrs. ANDREW and STEVENS have again 
kindly consented to act as judges, but the best 
problems will be submitted for the criticisms of 
our solvers before the award is made. 


Correction.—In Mr. Anthony Dod’s problem 
published last month there is an unfortunate 
misprint. The black pawn on K Kt4 should be 


One of the Chess Masters having committed 
himself to the statement that if the continuation 
of Black’s game from move 14 is sound, the 
defence of the Ruy Lopez will be revo- 
lutionised, we offer a prize of One Guinea for 
the best set of Notes on the game. These 
Notes must be sent in before December 31, 
1901. 

As we go to press we hear that another 
victory has been scored for The Leisure Hour, 
Mr. Curnock having won his game at board 
No. 6. 
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Our Chess Page 


By Frank E. Purcnas. 
BLACK—5 MEN 














WHITE—10 MEN 
White to play and mate in four moves. 
A prize of Five Shillings will be given for 
the first exhaustive solution received of the 
above problem. 


Solutions of Solving Competition Problems 
Variations not given will be found without 
much difficulty. 


1. Hyacinth. Key move Kt—K 4. 








2. Romola. 1. Q—K Kt1 if R—Kt 6. 
2. Kt—B6 (ch) followed by 3. P—K 8=Kt 
(mate). 

3. The Wanderer. 1. Q—Kt4 if Rx P. 
2. Q—Kt 6 (ch), P x Q. 3B x P (mate). 

4. Tria junctu in uno, Key move B—R 7. 

5. By F. W. ANDREW. 1. Q—B1 if K—Q4. 
2. Q—B4, etc. If K—Q 6, 2. Kt—Kt 3 (ch) etc. 

6. Chestnut. 1. Q—Q1if K—B4. 2. Q—Q4 
(ch) ete. 


7. Suum Cuique. Key move Kt—B 4. 
. By F. W. ANDREW. Key move Q—K 3. 
1 Kt—Q7 if R—Qéi. 


© @ 


Capella. 
2. Q—B 5, ete. 


10. Es freut mich, ete. 
2. Kt—Q 7 (ch) ete. 


1. Kt—Kt6 if K x R. 


We hope to give the award next month. At 
the time of going to press the solutions of the 
October problems are not to hand. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Kisteddfod Ticket on the 
Contents page of advertisements. 





these see our November number. 
Art, Needlework, and Music, December 17. 
number. 


The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


THE Essay, Art, Needlework, and Music Competitions are still open. 
The last day for sending in Essays is December 3, and for 
For the result of the Verse Competition see January 





For particulars of 





Mrs. Bishop on Morocco 






Mrs. IsaBELLA Brrp Bisnop, F.R.G.S., who is one of the oldest, if not the oldest of living 


contributors to The Leisure Hour, has returned from her latest trip. 


It was an adventurous ride 


of 1000 miles in Morocco, in the course of which she visited the Atlas Mountains, the Northern 
and Southern Capitals, and the holy city of Wazan in the Atlas Mountains, as the guest nominally 


of the Sultan. 


She was received with great hospitality and distinction in the feudal castles of the 


Sheiks and Khalifas of the powerful Berber tribes, and was much impressed with the superiority 


of this race to the Arab. 


She had an interview of twenty minutes with the Sultan, being the first 


Christian woman to whom such an interview has been accorded, and another with the’ Grand 


Shereeff of Wazan, who had been greatly interested in her Chinese travels. 


She will give an 


account of her experiences in our January number, 1902. 
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